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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: THE NEWMAN CENTURY 


Harry E. Salyards 


Eric R Newman, EAC #2577, died November 15^^ at 
the age of 106. While others have achieved impressive 
feats as collectors, his research efforts set the standard 
for an entire century. He had an insatiable desire to 
learn—^not just how the varieties of any series differed 
from each other, but the economic and historical con¬ 
texts of their manufacture. This stood in stark contrast 
to the numismatic ‘history’ peddled by many prominent 
dealers of Newman’s young adulthood, which was noth¬ 
ing more than third-hand legend used to facilitate sales. 
(It may be recalled that another serious student of nu¬ 
mismatics, George Clapp, once told master promoter 
B. Max Mehl that he was adopting a new price code 
word in his honor: MENDACIOUS.) Between 1949 and 
1960, when many of us were plucking Wheat cents from 
circulation, Eric was publishing monographs on Nova 
Constellatio’s, Virginia coppers, Vermont coppers, 
and—^the standard work still—Fugio coppers. But his 
collector roots, too, were in a humble later cent coinage. 

In Eric’s own words, as recorded in Augsburger, Bur¬ 
dette and Orosz’s Truth Seeker: The Life of Eric P New¬ 
man (2015), “When I first began my grandfather gave 
me an 1859 Indian head cent. . .1 had a. . .child’s desk 
and I tossed it in a drawer in that desk. Indian head cents 
were occasionally [found] in circulation and lo and be¬ 
hold in one of my transactions—this would be about 
1919—I got an Indian head cent and I said that looks 
like the other Indian head I got before. Maybe I’ll keep 
it too. . .And that started me on Indian head cents.” 

For a young man with a discerning eye, the odds are 
overwhelming that that second Indian cent would have 
looked “like the other” at first glance only —for that 
1859 cent would have had a different reverse design 
than any other circulating date in the series. Further, 
by 1881, 40% of the original mintage of copper-nickel 
cents, 1857-1864, had been redeemed in exchange for 
bronze cents at the mint—even as large cents were being 
similarly exchanged and melted. So, Eric’s “other” cent 
would overwhelmingly been a thin bronze rather than 


a thick “nick”; and it most likely was dated after 1879, 
when the mintage figures became massive compared to 
the earlier years—^the bronze cent mintage 1864 through 
1879 totaled 159 million; the 1880 through 1883 mint¬ 
age 162 million; the 1900 through 1907 mintage 665 
million. (Indeed, when a small accumulation of Indian 
cents was put aside for my mother as a young girl [she 
was bom in 1917],all were dated after 1885.)And so the 
young student of Indian head cents would have quickly 
noted the differences between the two. The study of such 
differences would ultimately lead Eric into those die va¬ 
riety studies of earlier copper coinages for which he is 
justifiably renowned. 

But his greater contribution was to create the very 
pattern for serious numismatic research in this coun¬ 
try. We know all of the facts alluded to in the preceding 
paragraph because Walter Breen ferreted out the origi¬ 
nal mintage figures from the National Archives, mak¬ 
ing them instantly available to anyone with a Redbook. 
We know of the melts of copper-nickel cents (and the 
earliest bronze cents, as well) because of later, primary- 
source research by men such as Dave Bowers and Rick 
Snow. And finally, the year-by-year details of the cent 
redemptions and melts of those post-Civil War years 
are taken from the Mint Director’s Annual Reports: no 
longer expensive bits of 19^^ century ephemera, but free 
to all on Eric’s ultimate gift to numismatics, the New¬ 
man Numismatic Portal. And while those Mint Reports 
merely number in the dozens, as of late this year, the 
Portal as a whole included some 17,000 scanned docu¬ 
ments and over 1.5 million scanned pages. All free, and 
backed by a solid endowment, in perpetuity. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is the epitaph for 
Christopher Wren, the architect who drew the plans for 
the rebuilt cathedral, following the Great Fire of London 
in 1666. Its concluding words could serve equally as an 
epitaph for Eric Newman, as the on-line architect of his 
Numismatic Portal: 


LECTOR, SI MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS 
CIRCUMSPICE. 

(READER, IF YOU SEEK HIS MEMORIAL, 
LOOK AROUND YOU) 
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THE MYTH OF THE U.S. MINT’S SO-CALLED “FIRST SCREW PRESS” 


Craig Sholley 


One of the most vexing problems for any his¬ 
torian is separating the truth from fiction; the tall 
tales from the real history. And, the further one goes 
back in time, the more the opportunity for authors, 
principals, family, and friends to create idealized 
tales of what happened. It is thus not surprising that 
the history of the U.S. Mint suffers from numerous 
myths and legends, especially those concerning the 
earliest years where solid historical documentation 
is scant. Some of the most enduring tales concern 
the Mint’s first coining presses. 

The Myths Begin 

The first published account concerning the Mint’s 
presses appears in James Ross Snowden’s 1860 
work, A Description of the Ancient and Modern 
Coins in the Cabinet of the Mint. Snowden had 
apparently heard at least part of the story of Sec¬ 
retary of State Thomas Jefferson ordering screw 
coining presses from the famous French engraver 
Jean-Pierre Droz and, on page 99, stated that three 
presses were imported from abroad. 

Thus began the myth of the “Droz presses,” re¬ 
peated in Stewart and Taxay, and which I debunked 
in the late 1990s using the “Jefferson papers” to 
show that not only did Jean-Pierre Droz decline the 
Mint directorship, he also never supplied the press¬ 
es Jefferson had sought to order. 

However, the Droz tale only concerns the presses 
after the first mint was built. What of the presses 
used to strike the dismes and half dismes in John 
Harper’s saw manufactory? Not surprisingly, there 
is yet another story concerning those presses, and 
this one was created by an officer of the Mint and 
promoted by the U.S. Mint itself 

According to this tale, Adam Eckfeldt and his fa¬ 
ther, Jacob E. Eckfeldt, built the press used to strike 
the 1792 dismes and half dismes and it is further 
claimed that this press has survived to this day. The 
press has been displayed at several ANA conven¬ 
tions and is currently on display at the Philadelphia 
mint with a plaque stating that it is the first screw 
coming press built by Adam Eckfeldt in 1792. 



The So-Called First Press (courtesy of CoinNewsNet) 

As noted by Joel Orosz and Ten Augsburger on page 
181 of their landmark work The Secret History of the 
First U.S. Mint, this tale partly dates to the early 1860s, 
in the form of a newspaper article from the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, reprinted in the September 1861 issue 
of the Historical Magazine, which stated, in part; 

The coins of 1792 were struck on a press which 
was set up in an old coach-house in Sixth-Street, 
above Chestnut, directly opposite Jayne-Street. 

This last described press was made by Adam 
Eckfeldt, for many years the chief coiner of the 
National Mint. 

While neither the newspaper article nor the magazine 
reprint state the source of this story, it almost certainly 
comes from Jacob R. Eckfeldt and/or William E. Du¬ 
bois, respectively Adam’s son and son-in-law, who were 
then assayers at the Mint. 

While Frank Stewart makes no mention of the press in 
his book on the first mint, Taxay repeats the tale on page 
73 of his work The U.S. Mint and Coinage, stating: “The 
Mint began with only one very small screw press which 
had been built by Adam Eckfeldt.” 

As Orosz and Augsburger further note, on page 182 
of their work, the attribution of the current press as the 
one supposedly made in 1792 dates to a 1915 news story 
printed in The Ambler Gazette with Jacob B. Eckfeldt, 
grandson of Adam, being the likely source: 

And one step further up this golden genera¬ 
tional tree takes the record back to the original 
Jacob Eckfeldt, great-grandfather of the pres¬ 
ent number [Jacob B.] who, while not an as- 
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sayer has to his credit an equally distinguished 
record. For it was this old Jacob Eckfeldt who 
was known in Washington s time and before as a 
skilled machinist with ideas in his head beyond 
the mere welding together of bits of iron and 
copper. He it was who made the first coining 
press, the medium through which the young na¬ 
tion converted its all too scanty-supply of gold, 
silver, and copper into ‘‘coin of the realm.This 
press is still extant; in fact it was on exhibition 
in New York... 

The Tale Runs Into Trouble 

This all sounds quite believable. After all, we have 
historical sources dating back to 1861 in the form of Ja¬ 
cob R. Eckfeldt and William DuBois, who should have 
known the story. However, the tale runs into trouble as 
soon as the press is first displayed in 1915 as it is ac¬ 
companied by a small cardboard placard stating: “First 
Press Used to Coin United States Money in Philadelphia 
Made By Adam Eckfeldt and father, Jacob Eckfeldt in 
1798.” 


First Press Used to Coin United 
States Money in Philadelphia 
Made By 

Adam Eckfeldt and father, Jacob Eckfeldt 
In 

1798 


First Press Label (courtesy Joel Orosz and Len 
Augsburger) 

Obviously, the date of 1798 is incorrect. Len and Joel 
thought that the 1798 date was simply an error by Jacob 
B. and noted that the correct date was 1792. However, 
another item from the Eckfeldt Family Archive, recently 
purchased by Rob Rodriguez for his Resolute Ameri¬ 
cana collection clearly shows that the family thought 
the date was 1798. 

That item is an August 27, 1797 letter from the Office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to Adam Eckfeldt ask¬ 
ing the status of some screw presses: 

Sir, 

When the Secretary of the Treasury left Town, 
he requested me to inquire from time to time, 
what progress had been made by you towards 
completing the screw presses -1 will thank you 


therefore to give me the necessary information 
on that Head[ing?] to be transmitted to the Sec¬ 
retary. 








- 


UTK. 7t> 

L 
















1797 Letter to Adam Eckfeldt (courtesy Rob Rodriguez) 

This letter raises two issues. First, what sort of special 
presentation pieces or medals would cause Eckfeldt to 
make another press? And secondly, since the Mint was 
still under the Secretary of State at this point, why would 
the Secretary of the Treasury be involved? 

Enquiries to other Mint researchers turned up nothing 
of substance and only further confounding the issue was 
the fact that the Mint’s account books showed no pur¬ 
chases of any press-related items - no frames, screws, 
weights, or swing arms. The whole situation was quite 
strange. 

As luck would have it, I was thumbing through Bill 
Nyberg’s excellent work on Robert Scot when “the light 
went on.” On page 49, Bill notes that W. V. Combs’ 
book on the first Federal revenue stamped paper of 1798 
to 1801 told of Adam Eckfeldt making eighteen screw 
presses for use as seal presses on these issues. Further, 
this stamped paper came, of course, under the auspices 
of the Treasury. [Most collectors and a fair number of 
advanced numismatists are unaware that a large part of 
the Mint engravers’ work was preparing official seal and 
tax stamp dies for the federal and state governments.] 

While seal presses are similar to screw coining press¬ 
es, mainly in the use of a large screw to provide the im¬ 
pressing force, there are significant differences. Since 
the pressure required of a seal press is much lower than 
that for coining, rather than having the stout “inverted 
U” frame of a coining press, seal presses are rather 
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Seal Press for the Great Seal, made in 1903. Similar to the 
Presses Eckfeldt made. 


compact and C-shaped. Functionally, they are large “C- 
elamps” and rather than having two dies, either the up¬ 
per or lower die is replaeed by a steel-baeked felt pad 
that serves to press the paper into the seal die. The 1903 
Great Seal Press shown here has the pad in the position 
of what would be the upper die in a eoining press. How¬ 
ever, other seal presses show the opposite. 

Thus, we now have the genesis of the Eekfeldt fam¬ 
ily story of the “first press.” Exeept it wasn’t a eoin¬ 
ing press, it was one of a number of seal presses used 
for the first issue of federal revenue stamped paper in 
1798. Over the generations this story had beeome dis¬ 
torted into Adam making the first eoining press in 1798. 
And, with the family either being unaware or forgetting 
that the Mint did not eome under the Department of the 
Treasury until 1873, the 1797 letter seemed to support 
the tale. 

And the Myth Comes Crashing Down 

So, how did the story become applied to this press? 
The Ambler Gazette artiele provides no information on 
how or where the press was diseovered and why Jacob 
B. came to think it was made by his grandfather Adam 
Eckfeldt and great-grandfather, Jacob E. Eckfeldt. Like¬ 
wise the placard now on display with the press at the 
Philadelphia mint makes no mention of the diseovery. 

Fortunately, the eaption to a photograph of the press on 
page 63 of Eugene S. Ferguson’s 1965 Early Engi¬ 

neering Reminiscences of George Escol Sellers provides 
a fairly good elue. Therein, Ferguson states that: “This 


maehine was restored from disassembled parts, leaving 
the arrangement of the levers in some doubt.” 

We can thus conclude that Mint workers, or perhaps 
Jaeob B. himself, found the press in a storeroom (prob¬ 
ably along with the bench to which it is now mounted) 
and, recalling the family tale, leapt to the conclusion that 
this was “Grandfather Adam’s first press”. However, as 
will shortly be seen, the design, eonstruetion, and fune- 
tion of this press make it eompletely impossible to have 
been built in 1792 or even to have been used as a coining 
press! 


The first glaringly obvious feature of this press is that 
it doesn’t look like a coining press at all. In fact, it is 
eerily similar to the planchet cutting press shown in 
Samuel Thompson’s 1783 treatise Essay on Coining, 
including the “L-shaped” pull-handle, the serew bosses 
and bolts used to secure the lower eutting die (which 
was hollow), and a hole in the base of the press for the 
eut planchets to fall through! 



Planchet Cutting Press from Thompson and Close-up of 
Press Base of the so-called First Press’’ 

Note that the hole in the press base is a bit diffieult to 
see in the image due to the angle of the photograph and 
the faet that there is little eontrast between the hole and 
the surfaee of the press base due to the rather even pa- 
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tina. The hole is the dark circular area circled in red. Dr. 
Robert Goler, Curator of the United States Mint, who 
kindly provided measurements of the press, noted that 
the hole is 2 1/16 inches in diameter. 

Furthermore, the screws in this press have machine- 
cut threads and stamped or machine-milled heads. And 
since they have the same overall appearance, surface 
texture, and oxidation as the frame, it’s rather obvious 
that they are not a result of a later refurbishing. 

Finally, there’s little wear on the press frame, swing 
arm or the screws; the press is in virtually pristine condi¬ 
tion. How can this be the case when this press was sup¬ 
posedly used to strike 1500 half dismes, some quantity 
of dismes, other 1792 patterns and provisional issues 
and, supposing that the cents were struck on the larger 
press, at least 100,000 half cents in 1793 and 1794 be¬ 
fore being replaced by a stronger press in April of 1795? 

Where is the wear from that level of use? Why are there 
no nicks and dings from heavy tooling being dropped 
on the base? Over one hundred thousand pulls on the 
handle and there’s almost no wear? Then the press sits 
abandoned in store rooms in the first, second, and third 
mints before being discovered some 120 years after it 
was built and there’s no significant rust?!? Seriously? 

It could be argued that the press had been refurbished 
several times in the intervening years, but that argument 
is nothing more than an incredibly weak attempt to ex¬ 
plain away facts that don’t fit the desired conclusion. 
When the facts don’t fit the desired outcome, the prob¬ 
lem is not the facts. 

Furthermore, as Orosz and Augsburger note in their 
work, we can’t even place Adam or Jacob E. at the Mint 
during the striking of the half dismes. In fact, the only 
record of Adam having done work for the Mint in 1792 
comes in December of that year when he was paid for 
general blacksmith work. While it is true that the Mint 
often “late paid” its bills, five months is more than a 
stretch. 

Nor can we place Jacob E. at Harper’s since the Mint’s 
account books show that the first time he was paid for 
any work was on July 25, 1794 for blacksmith work at 
the furnace! Thus, there is no evidence whatsoever that 
either Eckfeldt did any work for the Mint in its earli¬ 
est days, let alone something as substantial as making 
a press. 

Yes, we do have the infamous 1844 «J. Mc-» letter, 
quoted by Taxay and others, in which Adam supposedly 
recounts the striking of the half dismes. However, he 
got the story quite wrong, saying they were struck for 


Washington and that Washington had deposited $100.00 
in silver for that purpose. While fifty-some years is a 
long time to recall an event, if Adam really was there, 
wouldn’t he have at least recalled that it was Thomas 
Jefferson who supplied the silver and received the coin¬ 
age? 

In the end, Adam’s story is revealed as nothing more 
than his recounting what he had heard about the half 
dismes and not a first-hand account as unfortunately im¬ 
plied by some poor wording on McAllister’s part (not 
McClintock: see Orosz and Herkowitz, AJN, 2003). 

We also have one other piece of very interesting cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence showing that Adam was not at the 
Mint for the striking of the half dismes and had nothing 
to do with the presses. In early 1795, John Harper dem¬ 
onstrated what he called an “improved” method of strik¬ 
ing coinage, mainly in hopes of discrediting the Mint 
and getting a coinage contract. After the demonstration. 
Harper complained to Elias Boudinot that he had been 
treated very poorly, probably by Voigt. 

The Mint records show there was good reason for 
that snubbing as Harper had sold the Mint its original 
presses which proved too weak to strike anything other 
than cents and half cents. Unfortunately for Harper, by 
the time of this demo, Voigt had realized the problem 
and the Mint had already purchased one replacement 
press from John Rutter and had four more on order from 
Samuel Howell, Jr. Voigt essentially told Harper to “get 
lost and don’t come back.” The Mint never purchased 
from him again. 

So, if Adam had made the screw presses which proved 
so inadequate to the task, why would the Mint hire him 
in March of 1795 to assemble the new Howell presses 
and forge the press beds, die cups, and other special¬ 
ty press parts just a few weeks after telling Harper to 
get lost? And then turn around and hire him, first on 
a contract basis, and later as the full-time Die Turner 
and Hardener and additionally to continue maintaining 
the presses? If he had proved so incompetent at press¬ 
building in 1792, why would they let him anywhere near 
their new presses, let alone hire him as their permanent 
blacksmith? That makes absolutely no sense. 

The answer, of course, is that Adam (and Jacob E.) re¬ 
ally had nothing to do with the presses. At most, Adam 
may have forged some die cups and die bodies for Harp¬ 
er, as he did tell B.C. Wailes that he made the first die 
used in the Mint (Taxay, p. 71). Interestingly, he makes 
no mention of presses in this account, just a die. Thus, 
his involvement with the presses must have been mini¬ 
mal to non-existent. 
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Conclusion 

As can be seen from the foregoing, this so-ealled “first 
screw press” is anything but. It was not made in 1792, 
it was not made by Adam and Jacob E. Eckfeldt, and it 
was not used to strike the dismes and half dismes. It is 
a small planchet eutting press unfortunately deelared by 
an overzealous, and justifiably proud, Jacob B. Eckfeldt 
to be a press made by his famous ancestors. 

So, where did the press come from and how did it hap¬ 
pen to be in the third Mint? We need look no further 
than the Die Room of the Mint. The press would have 
been used in the early 1900s to cut planchets for test 
strikes prior to the purehase of the fast-acting hydraulic 
presses and meehanieal blanking presses noted in the 
“1902 Mint Report.” With the purehase of those presses, 
the Mint no longer had need of a small manual press and 
it was disassembled and plaeed in storage. 

As noted in this article, I have been in touch with Dr. 
Robert Goler, Curator of the United States Mint, who 
kindly provided measurements of the press and ex¬ 
pressed an interest in what I had uneovered. I will be 
forwarding a copy of this article to Dr. Goler and have 
hopes that either he or I ean measure the threads of the 
bolts used to secure the lower die. The style of thread 
should provide a more aecurate dating of the press as 
thread forms changed in 1841 with the introduction of 
the Whitworth thread and again in 1864 with the intro¬ 
duction of the Sellers thread. 
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DEFENDING LIBERTY: ROBERT SCOT AND ADAM ECKFELDT CREATE WARTIME REV¬ 
ENUE STAMPS AT THE MINT 


William F. Nyberg 

A naval power, next to the militia, is the natural defense of the United States 


Robert Scot had engraved an enormous output of his¬ 
torically significant work throughout the Ameriean Rev¬ 
olution and the early years of the United States, prior to 
his appointment as Engraver of the United States Mint. 
My years of research and writing of Scot’s work culmi¬ 
nated in the 2015 publieation of his biography, Robert 


John Adams, May 16 ,1797 

Scot: Engraving Liberty. 

Bom in Canongate, Scotland on October 2, 1745, Scot 
had early training as a watehmaker, where he was intro- 
dueed to engraving. He improved his skills in engrav¬ 
ing under Riehard Cooper Sr., who had trained a gen- 
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eration of engravers in his Edinburgh art sehools. After 
sailing to the Ameriean eolonies, Seot was “Engraver 
to the State of Virginia” from 1775 to 1781, engraving 
the radieal Virginia Seal on eurreney, whieh depleted 
the overthrow of tyranny. Under the direetion of Gov¬ 
ernor Thomas Jefferson, Seot engraved the 1780 “Vir¬ 
ginia Happy While United” Indian Peaee Medals, utiliz¬ 
ing Benjamin Franklin’s motto “Rebellion to Tyrants is 
Obedienee to God.” He moved to Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1781 and began working for Robert Morris, 
engraving “Morris’ Notes,” used to help finanee the 
latter part of the Ameriean War of Independenee. Seot 
signed the Oath of Allegianee in 1777, “I do swear that 
I renounce and refuse all allegiance to George the Third, 
King of Great Britain.” 

Robert Scot was contracted by numerous American 
Army officers for his engraving. Major Sebastian Bau¬ 
man recruited Scot to engrave Investment of York and 
Gloucester, a magnificent illustration of the decisive 
battle of the American Revolution, dedicated to General 
George Washington. Scot engraved a map of the United 
States for army geographer Captain William McMurray, 
and he engraved the diploma script along with a boldly 
patriotic frontispiece for the Society of the Cincinnati, 
whose members were officers of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. Robert Scot’s engraving work was highly regarded 
and sought after, as Captain George Turner called Scot 
“the only engraver, perhaps, on the 'Continent, that can 
do it justice,” while recruiting Scot to engrave for the 
Society of the Cincinnati. 

Scot was instrumental in the growth of illustrated 
books in America, as he collaborated with Scottish im¬ 
migrant publisher Thomas Dobson to engrave twenty- 
five scientific copperplate illustrations for Natural 
Philosophy in 1788. Dobson next began publishing his 
Encyclopcedia, with Scot engraving the majority of cop¬ 
perplates through the Volume Nine, published in June of 
1793. At that point in time, the horrific yellow fever epi¬ 
demic of 1793 began ravaging Philadelphia, killing ten 
percent of the population including the tragic death of 
United States Mint die sinker Joseph Wright on Septem¬ 
ber 13. President George Washington, Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson, and Mint Director David Rittenhouse 
all had been familiar with Robert Scot’s engraving for 
years, along with being subscribers of Dobson’s Ency- 
clopcedia, and Scot was commissioned Engraver for the 
United States Mint on November 23, 1793. 

The Quasi-War and the First Federal Issue of Rev¬ 
enue Stamps 

“They have infiicted a wound in the American breast. 
It is my sincere desire, however, that it may be healed” 


said President John Adams in an impassioned speech of 
great patriotism on May 16, 1797. President Adams was 
inaugurated on March 4, 1797, amid a host of challenges 
including an increasing national debt and a tenuous re¬ 
lationship with France that would soon escalate into an 
undeclared war. 

After the French Revolution toppled that country’s 
monarchy, French ships began seizing American ships 
trading with Great Britain, in part because of the United 
States refusal to pay Revolutionary War debt to the new 
government of France. Differences with France over the 
implications of the Jay Treaty, along with the attempted 
bribes of the XYZ Affair, escalated the confiict. Secre¬ 
tary of State Timothy Pickering reported to Congress 
on June 21, 1797 that France had seized 316 American 
merchant ships in the previous eleven months. President 
Adams quickly recognized the need for re-building the 
United States Navy to defend the American merchant 
ships, and the U.S. Department of Navy was estab¬ 
lished on April 30, 1798. Congress authorized attacks 
on French warships on July 9, 1798. However, Congress 
did not declare war with France in this confiict that be¬ 
came known as the Quasi-War, as France had been a 
crucial ally during the American Revolution. 

Financing the Quasi-War became a challenge, as rais¬ 
ing federal revenue proved difficult in the early United 
States with incidents such as the Whiskey Rebellion of 
1794. With the substantial cost of re-building the United 
States Navy, additional sources of revenue needed to be 
implemented, other than raising taxes on liquor. Con¬ 
gressional action resulted in the implementation of the 
first United States documentary revenue stamps with 
the July 6, 1797 act “Faying duties on stamped vellum, 
parchment, and paper.” Secretary of the Treasury Oliver 
Wolcott, Jr. assigned William Miller, Jr. as Commission¬ 
er of Revenue, and supervisors of revenue for each state 
were responsible for collection the duties. A multitude 
of documents would require the revenue stamps includ¬ 
ing letters of attorney, bills of lading, estate inventories, 
promissory and bank notes, insurance policies, and vari¬ 
ous professional licenses. 

Chief Engraver Robert Scot was assigned to engrave 
stamp dies for each of the sixteen states, and Assistant 
Coiner Adam Eckfeldt was assigned to fabricate screw 
presses for each state. This effort would take consider¬ 
able time, since Scot and Eckfeldt also had full-time 
engraving and coining responsibilities with the Mint. 
Starting shortly after the July 6, 1797 act, Scot and Eck¬ 
feldt would utilize the facilities of the Mint to begin fab¬ 
ricating and engraving the stamp dies. 
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The process used to engrave the stamp dies was es¬ 
sentially the same as used for coinage dies, described 
by Robert Scot in his engraving report to Congress in 
December of 1794.^ An “original die” was first engraved 
with the central design of the American eagle. Using the 
large screw press of the Mint, the original die design 
was then transferred to a “hubb” in raised relief After 
the hubb was hardened it was used to sink the central 
design into an annealed working die. The lettering for 
the state and denomination were punched into the work¬ 
ing dies, with lapping done next to finish the face of 
the dies, and finally the working dies were hardened and 
tempered to be ready for use. The stamps are about the 
diameter of a large cent, and the stamp dies occasionally 
cracked, though not nearly as frequently as coinage dies. 

Adam Eckfeldt was paid $5,089.50 on April 8, 1798 
for eighteen screw presses for the stamp dies.^ This was 
a very large sum of money for the time, and most of 
the funds were used for the subcontracting of raw mate¬ 
rial procurement and labor for the fabrication and as¬ 
sembly of the heavy components of the screw presses. 
By 1797, the supply chain of material and skilled labor 
for the Mint coinage screw presses had been in place, 
which made this effort possible. The screw presses were 
shipped in two crates, the steel press weighing about 
590 pounds, and the wooden casing weighing about 590 
pounds.^ The weight of the screw presses was needed to 
consistently “make strong and permanent impressions” 



Set of 1798 First Federal Issue Stamp Dies for Vermont, 
(courtesy of the Vermont Historical Society) 


on the various types of documentary paper. Eckfeldt 
also forged, turned, and heat treated the die blanks in 
preparation for engraving by Robert Scot. 

Robert Scot was paid $1432.22 on April 10, 1798 for 
completing fifteen stamp dies for each state, for sixteen 
states, a total of 240 stamp dies. One can envision cop¬ 
pers exchanging hands for the four cent stamps. The 15 
designs for each state included: 


Four Cents, Eagle on Top of Shield 
Ten Cents, Eagle to Left on Shield 
Twenty Cents, Eagle to Right on Shield 
Twenty Five Cents, Eagle Lifting Shield 
Thirty Cents, Eagle Around Shield to Right 
Fifty Cents, Folded Wing Eagle to Left 
Seventy Five Cents, Eagle Lifting Shield 
One Dollar, Eagle to Left with Stars 
Two Dollars, Eagle to Right 
Three Dollars, Eagle to Left 
Four Dollars, Eagle to Left, Arrows 
Five Dollars, Small Eagle to Right 
Ten Dollars, Eagle Around Shield to Left 
Six Mills Per Dollar, Hexagram Stars 
Ten Cents Per Centum, Cross Stars 



Four Dollar Vermont Stamp Die 1798. (image reversed) 


The revenue received from the stamps was put to im¬ 
mediate use, as reported in Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser 
on October 22, 1798 in Philadelphia: 

“This day, at 15 minutes past one, our beautiful patri¬ 
otic ship, majestically descended from her native land, 
to embrace the watery God, without the least incident. 
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One Dollar Vermont Stamp Die 1798. 


Thirty Cent Vermont Stamp Die 1798. 


She is called the Merrimack, will mount 20 nines and 
8 sixes, is fully coppered, and the best judges say, she 
would not suffer by a comparison with the finest vessel 
of her size ever built. Her head is a group comprised of 
an Eagle perched upon a Globe. 

Other ships were quickly converted or built for the 
U.S. Navy, including the USS Constitution, which sur¬ 
vives today; she is the oldest commissioned naval vessel 
still afloat. The U.S. Navy eventually had about twenty- 
five vessels hunting down French ships, with numerous 


ber 30^^, ending the war and securing peace between 
France and the United States. Average monthly revenue 
of $21,179 from all states was reported for the First Fed¬ 
eral Issue of revenue stamps.^ 

Treasured relics of Scot and Eckfeldt survive at the 
Vermont Historical Society, a full set of fifteen First 
Federal Issue stamp dies and two supervisor seals in a 
custom wood box that is probably the original storage 
box.^ Inside, a steel tool, one end with the curvature of 



Three Dollar Vermont Stamp Die 1798. 
battles. The Convention of1800 was signed on Septem- 


Motto Over Eagle half dollar reverse of 1807 (Eric Newman 
Sale, Courtesy of Heritage Auctions). 
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the stamps, the other angled as if to shim, was used to set 
the dies in the serew press. 

The First Barbary War and the Second Federal Is¬ 
sue of Revenue Stamps 

Beginning in 1784, American merchant ships had 
been subjected to paying tribute to the Barbary States 
of North Africa. American sailors were also captured, 
enslaved, tortured, and held for ransom. President John 
Adams had paid tribute and ransom to the Barbary 
States, in part because the U.S. Navy had not been built 
up prior to 1798, and also because of the dominating 
conflict of the Quasi-War from 1798 to 1800. When 
President Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated on March 
4, 1801, Tripoli demanded $225,000 in tribute. Holding 
to his long-standing beliefs. President Jefferson refused. 
Tripoli declared war on the United States on May 10, 
1801. The United States Congress did not declare war, 
but would continue to build naval forces for anticipated 
battles. Congress authorized military force on February 
6, 1802 with “An Act for the protection of the Com¬ 
merce and Seamen of the United States, against Tripoli¬ 
tan Corsairs.” 

A bill to establish the General Stamp Office was ap¬ 
proved by the Senate on April 16,1800. The intent of es¬ 
tablishing this office was to improve the efficiency of the 
collectors and supervisors of revenue. Joshua Johnson 
was appointed Superintendent of Stamps with an annual 
salary of $2000, and his office was located in the new 
capital city of Washington, DC. Johnson would direct 
the Second Federal Issue of revenue stamps, needed to 
flnance U.S. Navy expenses and the First Barbary War. 

Robert Scot was again assigned to engrave the stamp 
dies for the Second Federal Issue. On August 1, 1800, 
Scot was paid $474 by Warrant 102 for “engineering 
sundry stamps.”^ Part of this sum was allocated to Adam 
Eckfeldt. Additional screw presses for this issue would 
not be needed. However, Adam Eckfeldt would be re¬ 
sponsible for the following tasks that were itemized on 
Warrant 102: 

Filing, hardening & polishing 56 stamps at 2 Dol 25 
Cts each $126 
Turning 56 stamps $56 
Forging and flnishing 56 Do. $56 
16 stamps & 1 hub spoiled - hubbing and hardening 
$17 

Robert Scot’s cost for one original die, and 26 primary 
and 30 counterstamps: 

For engraving an original Die for counterstamps $6.67 
Engraving and flnishing 30 counterstamps at 3 Dol. 
Each $90 


Engraving and flnishing 26 primary Die stamps at 4 

Dol. Each $104 

A total of 26 primary stamps and 30 counterstamps 
were engraved, including a duplicate set. Since the cen¬ 
tral Eagle designs were the same as the First Federal 
Issue, Scot utilized the original dies for the Second Is¬ 
sue, with some re-engraving and strengthening noted 
in areas such as the Eagle’s feathers. The state lettering 
was omitted from this issue, greatly reducing the num¬ 
ber of dies required. The new counterstamps included a 
design with a hexagram pattern of 13 stars, identical to 
the original Great Seal star constellation, which Robert 
Scot had also engraved. 

The American eagle was used on the design of the rev¬ 
enue stamps. First used as an American symbol on the 
Great Seal in 1782, the Eagle was “emblematic of the 
Sovereignty of the Government of the United States.” 
The Eagle was also mandated from the Coinage Act of 
1792 “...and upon the reverse of each of the gold and 
silver coins there shall be a figure or representation of 
an eagle...” Robert Scot engraved more naturally ap¬ 
pearing eagles for the stamp dies, and the eagles had 
better balance and proportion than his previous Small 
Eagle engravings on early silver coins. On the three dol¬ 
lar stamp, the shape of the Eagle is very similar to the 
shape of the 1807 fifty cent Motto Over Eagle reverse 
design, and I believe this was the design source for the 
1807 fifty cent reverse design. 

On each of the four stamp designs that include arrows 
and olive branches in the Eagle’s talons, the arrows are 
defiantly pointing in the same direction as the Eagle’s 
head, a wartime position as described in the final expla¬ 
nation of the Great Seal design “The Olive Branch and 
Arrows denote the Power of Peace & War exclusively 
vested in Congress.” I believe this was intentional on 
both Heraldic Eagle reverse coins and federal stamps, 
and not in error as noted by some numismatists. There 
is other evidence for this, such as Amos Doolittle’s 
1799 engraving Millions for Our Defense Not a Cent 
For Tribute, John Adams President of the United States 
clearly and deliberately show the arrows pointing the 
same direction as the Eagle’s head on 16 examples, one 
for each state. 

The Congressional Act of April 6, 1802 repealed the 
duties of the Second Federal Issue effective April 30. 
In a letter from the Commissioner of Revenue William 
Miller on September 28, 1802, “the value of stamps 
which were counterstamped and returned to the Su¬ 
perintendent prior to April 30, 1802 when all counter¬ 
stamps ceased is $705,667.53.” With the U.S. Navy now 
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established, intense sea battles raged on during the First 
Barbary War. In March of 1805, Consul General Wil¬ 
liam Eaton led a force of eight U.S. Marines and five 
hundred mercenaries for hundreds of miles across the 
North African desert to the city of Dema on “the shores 
of Tripoli.” With the cannonade of US Ships Argus (re¬ 
named from Merrimack), Hornet, and Nautilus, Derna 
fell in two hours on April 27, and the American Flag of 
victory was raised for the first time on foreign soil. A 
peace treaty was signed on June 10, 1805, ending the 
First Barbary War. 

The War of 1812 and the Third Federal Issue of 
Revenue Stamps 

Escalating tensions with Great Britain including ship¬ 
ping blockades and impressment of American merchants 
resulted in a Declaration of War on June 18,1812, signed 
by President James Madison and passed by Congress. 
Federal revenue stamps would be revived again to help 
finance the War of 1812. Adam Eckfeldt signed a con¬ 
tract on August 13, 1813, witnessed by Mint Director 
Robert Patterson: 

“I agree to have executed for the Commissioner of 
Revenue eighteen sets of dies from original dies and 
hubs of the denomination specified in paper, marked A, 
so as to make strong and permanent impressions, with¬ 
out breaking or impairing the texture of the paper, and 
so as to suit the presses made by me and now in pos¬ 
session of the government of the U.S. On each of the 
dies there will be inserted the value of the stamp with 
an Eagle bearing a shield, the form or position of which 
to be so varied that no two dies shall correspond. The 
whole work shall be finished in an artist-like manner. A 
set shall consist of three dies.. .The whole of this work, 
including all the materials and every species of work, is 
to be executed for the sum of two thousand four hundred 
& thirty dollars.” 

At that point in time, Robert Scot was not taking on 
any additional private or government engraving work. 
Since no evidence exists that Eckfeldt had engraving 
ability, he subcontracted the engraving. Technical and 
stylistic features of the Third Federal Issue dies strongly 
indicate that the engraver was John Reich. These include 
the size and shape of the Eagle’s head and the feather 
style, which are distinctly different than those engraved 
by Robert Scot. 

The Treaty of Ghent signed on December 24, 1814 
by the United States and Great Britain ended the War 
of 1812. Congress would authorize further naval de¬ 
ployment to Algiers in March of 1815 for the Second 
Barbary War, which ended with a treaty signed on July 


3, 1815. The internal duties of the Third Federal Issue 
of revenue stamps were repealed by an act of Congress 
on December 23, 1817, after receiving a grand total 
of $1,477,067.08 in duties from all states from 1814 
through 1817.^ 

For collectors, federal revenue stamped paper are cov¬ 
eted pieces of history, once used to help finance United 
States wars, through collaboration with the state and 
treasury departments, and utilizing the facilities and of¬ 
ficers of the First United States Mint. The federal rev¬ 
enue stamps are a forgotten area of American history, 
overlooked by even historians in books on the Quasi and 
Barbary Wars. These stamps were strategically impor¬ 
tant and successful at quickly raising federal revenue 
to help secure victorious outcomes of the first United 
States wars, defending assaults on American liberty. 
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(A/K/A) ANDERSON DUPONT 
Ken Bressett 


Much has been written about, speculated on, and in¬ 
tentionally concealed, concerning an important numis¬ 
matic persona known as Anderson DuPont. His claim 
to fame stems from the important collection of United 
States coins sold under that name in two Stack’s auc¬ 
tions held in New York City on September 24-25, 1954 
(Large cents), and on November 11-13, 1954 (Silver and 
copper). Such an event might seem mundane by today’s 
standards but was a special happening at that time when 
offering such an array of rare coins in a single auction 
was a major occasion. The total value of the collection 
today would be unimaginable millions of dollars. 

The incredible large cents that were contained in the 
first part of that sale are still spoken of in awe by today’s 
collectors. The array of some two dozen 1793 large 
cents, many of which were considered to be the finest 
known, set the stage for a memorable event. Questions 
soon arose about the enigmatic owner of such a collec¬ 
tion, and how and where the coins were accumulated. 
The assumption at that time was that this collection must 
have been somehow connected with the fabled DuPont 
family holdings that contained such great rarities as two 
1804 dollars, a Brasher doubloon and other delicacies. 


My awareness of the Anderson DuPont sale was quite 
peripheral at the time. As a numismatic researcher, I had 
neither the means nor interest in competing for any of 
those large cents even though I was attempting to collect 
them by Sheldon varieties. That was an era prior to be¬ 
ginning my career as associate editor of A Guide Book of 
U.S. Coins, and a time before I gave up collecting U.S. 
coins in order to avoid any apparent confiict of interest 
in my reporting price evaluations. 

Much of my recollection of the Anderson DuPont sale 
has been set aside over the years, but not my interest in 
early coppers. I am an original FAC member (number 
151), and still a faithful reader of Penny-Wise. It is the 
continuing saga of the John Adams story, by Harry Sal- 
yards, that has prompted this article. Apparently, I am 
one of the few remaining old-timers who actually knew 
most of the DuPonts (both real and illusory) involved in 
this escapade. 

After reading Harry Salyards’ delightful articles in 
Penny-Wise I began to wonder if I might be able to 
shed a tad of additional light on the DuPont conundrum. 
When I asked Mark Borckardt if he thought everyone al¬ 
ready knew the full story, or if I could add anything sig- 
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nificant to it, he encouraged me to tell whatever I could 
that might present a better understanding the mysterious 
Messrs. Anderson and DuPont. 

KNOWING THE REAL DUPONT 

I’ll begin the story by recognizing what is now gener¬ 
ally known. That there never was a person named An¬ 
derson DuPont. That title was simply made up to hide 
the source of the collection, and to make it seem as if 
it might have some connection with the famous Du¬ 
Pont family holdings. Writers today refer to the auction 
more accurately as Anderson-DuPont, with the names 
hyphenated. There was never anything nefarious about 
the name; it was basically a brilliant marketing strategy. 

Bits and pieces of information about the consigner, 
Charles J. DuPont, have been published in several forms 
and places. While he carried the name proudly, he was 
not a member of the more famous family. He seems to 
have first spelled his name Dupont, and then DuPont 
during and after the auction. The Anderson part of the 
equation came from Charles Anderson, a neighbor of 
Charles DuPont, who helped with the procurement and 
eventual sale of the collection. I will tell more about him 
later as the full story unfolds. 

I first met Charles DuPont sometime around 1952. I 
was 23 then and he perhaps ten or more years older. We 
were both members of the New England Numismatic 
Association (NENA) and the Worcester Coin Club. He 
lived at 2 Windemere Road in Worcester, MA. I was liv¬ 
ing about 60 miles away in Keene, NH. We often met 
at local club meetings and social gatherings, so I got to 
know him quite well. He was always congenial, dapper 
and interesting. I never got to know if he was married 
or had children, or exactly how he was employed, but 
he described it as “buying paper.” I think it was with a 
bank or financial institution and somehow involved as¬ 
suming loans made by automobile dealerships. A client 
may well have been the source of his discovery of the 
great collection. 

Charles was a rather quiet and unassuming man. He 
enjoyed coin collecting as a hobby, but as a novice he 
was not a seasoned student or connoisseur of rare or ex¬ 
pensive prizes. He did enjoy talking about all aspects of 
the hobby and numismatic lore. Around 1955 he took 
on the task of publisher for the NENA News magazine, 
but I do not recall that he participated in many other nu¬ 
mismatic activities other than meeting with other hob¬ 
byists and traveling to various coin shows in and around 
the New England and upstate New York areas. Like so 
many others at that time he often bought and sold coins 
as a “vest pocket” dealer in order to enhance his own 


collection. 

Unconfirmed comments about DuPont and Ander¬ 
son’s affiliation are mentioned on A1 Boka’s website, 
WWW. 17941argecents.com , where he reports on some of 
their activities after the Stack’s auction: 

“Dupont, Charles J. - Along with his partner, 
Charles Anderson, operated as antique dealers in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. They served as agents 
for the sale of a coin collection via Stack’s auc¬ 
tions.” 

I never knew Charles Anderson other than from what 
DuPont told me about how the puzzling collection was 
acquired. They were neighbors in Worcester, and appar¬ 
ently partnered on a number of ventures. Harvey Stack 
told me that he met Charles Anderson only once or twice 
and said that he had some banking connections, and had 
done some appraisals but was not well versed in numis¬ 
matics. 

Sometime around 1959, the pair purchased the old 
Tatham Stamp and Coin Company after Howard Ma¬ 
cintosh died, and operated that for a while. Persistent ru¬ 
mors that the firm held a huge quantity of large cents are 
exaggerated. Howard always had quantities of all sorts 
of coins and stamps, but they were mostly low grade and 
of inconsequential value. I am sure of this because I did 
a bit of attribution work for Howard in the 1950s and 
was quite familiar with his operation. 

I do not remember exactly when DuPont moved to 
Arizona, and I lost all contact with him after that. There 
are still families with the name Dupont or DuPont living 
in Worcester, MA, who may be related. 

THE IMPLAUSIBLE COLLECTION 

Sometime around 1953, DuPont came across the col¬ 
lection and was presented with an opportunity to ap¬ 
praise, acquire, or sell it as an agent. It was described 
to me as from a major institution in the New England 
area. I was never told the exact source, but I am quite 
certain it was located some place in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island or Connecticut. The collection consisted 
of far more than the pieces sold in the Stack’s auction, 
and included United States gold. Colonial coins and a 
large stamp collection. 

All the gold coins were sold by private treaty subse¬ 
quent to the auction, and I never heard what became of 
the stamps. The rare Colonials were not included in any 
auction but took a different path to specialized collec¬ 
tors. According to an account written by Harvey Stack, 
the gold coins (sets of dollars through Stellas) were sold 
as a group to Josiah K. Lilly. 
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Finding any appropriate way to market the eolleetion 
was rather diffieult. Few dealers at that time were ea- 
pable of handling sueh a plethora of rare and expensive 
material. That, along with the King Farouk sale that was 
seheduled for February and Mareh 1954, redueed the 
possibilities even further. Only the Staeks were eoura- 
geous enough to envision the signifieanee of holding a 
dazzling auetion. 

My involvement with the great eolleetion lasted from 
around 1953 into 1955, during whieh time Charles hired 
me as a eonsultant to elassify and appraise the Colo¬ 
nials and some other items. I was never part of the en¬ 
tire happening, but was told about the day that DuPont 
first went to examine the holdings. What he found was 
eompletely unexpeeted. After examining the eoins and 
making a piteh that he was a leading numismatie expert, 
he was asked if he eould find a similar qualified expert 
on stamps. 

Without hesitation DuPont went home and got his 
neighbor Charles Anderson to partner with him on the 
venture. On their drive from home baek to the site of 
the eolleetion, DuPont taught Anderson everything he 
needed to know to present himself as a philatelie expert. 

Here is Harvey Staek’s personal remembranee of how 
the Staek’s firm was involved with the transaetion: 

“In either late 1952 or early 1953 Charles eame to 
New York and told of a great eoin eolleetion that 
someday he might give us the ehanee to handle. 
Charles did exaggerate often but he had a way of 
eonvineing people that he knew about a hidden eol¬ 
leetion, so my father Morton and Unele Joe asked 
for an inventory, and then waited to be eonvineed. 

“I believe it was in the Spring of 1953 when Charles 
invited Staek’s to eome to see him and eonsider 
buying the eolleetion. Morton and Joe went to New 
England, I believe it was in the Woreester area, but 
it eould have been in northern Conneetieut, to a lo- 
eal bank in the area, and saw the eolleetion laid out 
on a large Board Room table. At one point both 
Staek’s felt that Anderson was a bank offieer or 
trustee for the estate they were about to examine. 

“On the way to New England they diseussed that 
they had started to aeeumulate money to go to Cai¬ 
ro for the Farouk auetion in early 1954, and ear¬ 
lier had spent a goodly sum for the purehase of the 
Davis-Graves Colleetion. If this eolleetion had the 
seope and quality of eoins shown on the inventory, 
maybe they would have to eaneel Cairo. They had 
a lot to think about. At first glanee, on seeing the 
eoins all laid out in album pages, drawers from a 


eabinet, and in speeial leather eases, they realized 
they had a Treasure’ before them. 

“The reason they eame to Staek’s was that they 
were aware that we had purehased many great eol- 
leetions within the past deeade. Therefore, they felt 
they were the right ones to bid. When the appraisal 
was finished DuPont aeeepted the offer and Staek’s 
had bought the eolleetion.” 

One memorable part of my work on the Colonial eoins 
was to seek out buyers. In August 1954, DuPont drove 
me to the annual Summer ANA eonvention in Cleve¬ 
land, OH, where I introdueed him to some potential 
eolleetors and dealers. It was something new for him 
beeause it was his first major eoin show. I felt like I was 
very professional beeause it was my third ANA show, 
and it was doubly enjoyable beeause he was paying all 
the expenses. 

There were many rare and high-grade pieees in the 
Colonial group and I was offered my piek of anything I 
eould afford. Eventually I ehose only one; a Pine Tree 
shilling that I identified as an unlisted die variety, and 
possibly unique. Years later I sold it through Riehard 
Pieker to Mrs. Norweb. Several Boston dealers of that 
time got their piek of many of the other eoins. The en¬ 
tire group was eventually disposed of by private treaty. 
Outstanding eoins in the eolleetion were a beautiful NE 
shilling and a Bireh eent. 

THE AUCTION and AFTERMATH 

An informative short aeeount of the auetion has been 
written by Harvey Staek, who as a young member of the 
firm partieipated in the sale and knew all the partieipants 
involved at that time. His narrative ean be found easily 
on the Internet, E-Sylum and other venues. More of his 
eomments are ineluded here as a fresh supplement to 
this story. A few other eomments ean also be found by 
Googling Anderson-DuPont I and II. 

People like Dr. William Sheldon, Dorothy Pasehal, 
Walter Breen, John Ford, Frank Washburn, Harold 
Whiteneek, George Fuld, and others were mentors at 
that time to youngsters like Harvey and I (who are the 
exaet same age) and we shared a similar interest in early 
eoppers. Harvey, of eourse, had the advantage of being 
in daily eontaet with the auetion house. Having grown 
up in the hobby together we all shared many of the same 
experienees and eonneetions. For anyone interested in 
United States early eopper eents a eopy of the Ander- 
son-Dupont auetion is an essential tool for understand¬ 
ing the history and lore of the series. Cataloging the 
large eents was done by William Sheldon. This is how 
Harvey Staek deseribed it: 
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“My father Morton laid out the eolleetion for Dr. 
Sheldon to eatalog. Dr. Sheldon had with him C. 
Douglas Smith, a large eent eolleetor who had a 
great affeetion for coppers, especially for the year 
1794, and an outstanding ability to type. 

“As Dr. Sheldon called out and discussed each coin 
they were then described and dictated by him. Doug 
would do the writing for the manuscript. A great 
pair to watch. How do I know how they worked? 
Well, the coins were all cataloged and photo¬ 
graphed in our offices at 123 West 57* Street on an 
average of three times a week. On Saturdays I sat 
with the pair, and heard all of their discussions, as 
well as their “whys and wherefores” that they com¬ 
mented on to each other. 

“On the weekdays that we worked together Dr. 
Sheldon would come into our offices about 5 P.M. 
those nights, (he had to teach and lecture at Co¬ 
lumbia Presbyterian Hospital during the day). We 
would have dinner brought into the office, we ate 
and worked till 10 or 11 each night. It was a great 
educational experience for me, and I learned much 
about the Sheldon Grading system.” 

THE LINGERING QUESTIONS 

The great unanswered questions now are about the 
origin of the collection and the provenance of some of 
the coins. To this end I can be of only slight help, but I 
may be able to offer a bit of information that could lead 
others to some answers. 

When classifying and researching the Early American 
coins, I was able to determine the lineage of only a few 
pieces. While I was reviewing my notes preparing this 
article it occurred to me that one in particular was rare 
enough to hold a clue to its past or present owners and 
how it came to be in the DuPont collection. 


That important piece is the 1792 Birch cent. It is the 
lettered edge variety with two stars in legend known then 
as AW 10, and today as Judd 4; and Pollock 5. While it 
is the most common Birch cent it was thought to be one 
of only three or four known back then. A more current 
estimate is that five to seven may exist. The piece was 
valued at $850, and probably sold for that amount. Oh, 
how I wish now that I could have afforded it. 

An enigmatic note with the 1792 Birch cent said: 
“Brand specimen A.W.IO purchased at the Parmelee 
sale in 1890. Only 3 issued with lettered edge. Of great¬ 
est rarity. Very fine”. 

My belief is that the buyer was Dorothy Paschal. I 
never spoke directly to her about the purchase, but have 
good reason for my conviction. I met and visited Dr. 
Dorothy around 1956 at her New York apartment, and 
she came to visit me in New Hampshire on a couple 
of occasions in 1957 while working on revisions for 
Early American Cents. On one memorable occasion she 
brought with her many of Dr. Sheldon’s coins for me to 
study and photograph. 

If that specimen was the Brand coin, and possibly ex 
Parmelee, it might be traceable today. It was graded ac¬ 
curately as VF, which might distinguish it from other 
known specimens. Also in the group was a very high 
grade 1788 Massachusetts cent said to be from the Ten 
Eyck sale. And a VF 1793 half cent described as having 
a “broken obv. die” !?, that was inventoried as unique; 
and an 1807 Half Cent, double struck, that was said to 
be from the Brand collection. 

Hopefully some of this information may be of help to 
researchers who today are attempting to trace the source 
of the enigmatic Anderson-DuPont collection. For me it 
has been a delightful trip down memory lane, f 




THE GRADING PROBLEM - 

HOW DID WE GET HERE, WHERE ARE WE NOW, AND WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

Bill Eckberg 


Many do not realize that there are two completely dif¬ 
ferent grading systems in American Numismatics. The 
standards used by early copper collectors and the Amer¬ 
ican Numismatic Association (ANA) are often called 
technical grading; a completely different way of grading 
called market grading has been used by the major third- 
party grading services (TPGs). What follows is intended 
to explain what the two systems are and how we got to 


our current status of confusion and silliness in coin grad¬ 
ing and marketing. Parts of it have been adapted from 
the Grading Guide for Early American Coppers, and 
I thank my co-authors. Bob Fagaly, Dennis Fuoss and 
Ray Williams for their efforts in that project. What fol¬ 
lows will doubtless offend some, and the responsibility 
for that is entirely mine. 
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It’s hard to believe in these days of eleven (or more!) 
different grades of uneirculated, but eoin grading was 
once pretty simple and straightforward. The ANA “stan¬ 
dardized” grading 41 years ago. That was supposed to 
make the grading process and grades themselves clear 
and simple. Alas, since then, profit-motivated numisma¬ 
tists have introduced levels of complexity and confusion 
that collectors of the 1950s and before could not have 
imagined in their wildest nightmares. 

How DID we get here? 

Before grading 

In the 19^^ century, there were no defined grading 
terms. Dealers and auctioneers used words to describe 
their coins, if they said anything at all about them. In 
those days, “Fine” often meant nicely struck, as in a 
“fine impression.” Sometimes, however, it meant very 
nice, as in a “Fine Proof,” a term that would make no 
sense at all in today’s market. Other terms that wouldn’t 
make sense today include the truly oxymoronic “Almost 
Proof” History and connoisseurship were more impor¬ 
tant to the collectors than condition. Fortunately, there 
were more coins available than collectors who wanted 
them, and the price spread between worn and unworn 
pieces was small. 

Technical grading 

Grading has always been controversial. Increased 
popularity of coin collecting in the early part of the 20^^ 
century, led to a desire to solve the grading problem. In 
March, 1913, H.O. Granberg, a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Classification for the ANA, proposed adop¬ 
tion of a uniform standard for classifying the condition 
of coins. His description of Fine, “very slight traces of 
wear only in the parts of highest relief,” describes what 
we call Extremely Fine today. Good meant “everything 
distinct but somewhat worn,” whatever that meant. (F- 
VF, maybe?) What he called Fair, “much worn but all 
outlines showing,” would be Good today. Anything 
worse than Fair was called Poor. Gradually, these and 
other grading terms based on the amount of wear came 
into common usage. 

The purpose of grading was to describe how the coin 
had changed since it was made. This kind of grading 
has come to be called technical grading, 

A Guide Book of United States Coins, commonly re¬ 
ferred to as the Red Book, appeared in 1946. Still go¬ 
ing strong, 2018 marks its edition. The Red Book 
is a price guide, not a grading guide. However, price is 
correlated to grade, and the Red Book (now) includes a 
section on “Conditions of Coins,” so it deserves men¬ 
tion. The earliest edition recognized only a few adjecti¬ 


val grades: Good, Fine, Very Fine (only for early silver 
dollars) and Uncirculated. The grading terms were not 
described until the second edition in 1948. Later edi¬ 
tions added more grade levels: Very Good, Very Fine 
(generally). Extremely Fine, and About Uncirculated. 
In 1957, the descriptions of both VF and EF included 
a requirement for luster. Grading standards were much 
tighter than they are today! 

In 1949 William H. Sheldon published Early Ameri¬ 
can Cents, introducing “numerical” or “quantitative” 
grading, in which the grade assigned to a coin corre¬ 
sponded to its relative value. The Sheldon scale was 
primarily intended to be a scale for pricing early cents. 
Numerical grading is an appropriate term; it just as¬ 
signs a number to a level of preservation. Quantitative 
grading is not. It implies predictive value with respect 
to pricing over time, which his numbers do not have. 
Unfortunately, Sheldon had difficulty with quantitation 
generally, in that he also attempted quantitative analyses 
of body types and ethnicities. His ideas about physiog¬ 
nomies were both racist and pseudoscientific; unfortu¬ 
nately, they, like the infiuence his notion of quantitative 
grading had on coins, continued to infiuence anthropol¬ 
ogy and psychology for many years. 

Sheldon’s scale ran from 1 to 70, which encompassed 
the entire pricing and grading spectrum for early large 
cents in the late 1940s: a “1” coin was recognizable and 
undamaged, but no better; a “70” coin was fiawless and 
exactly as minted. His descriptors were quite vague, in¬ 
dicating that grading was not completely standardized, 
and his condition census used his numerical shorthand 
for the grade. He recognized the following: 

Basal State (1), Fair (2), Very Fair (3), Good (4, 5, 6), 
Very Good (7, 8, 10), Fine (12, 15), Very Fine (20, 30), 
Extremely Fine (40), About Uncirculated (50), Mint 
State (60, 65) and Perfect Mint State (70). Sheldon did 
not recognize any other values. 

By the mid ’50s Sheldon’s numbers had lost their 
quantitative connection to value, and hence their origi¬ 
nal meaning, but cent collectors continued using them 
by tradition and found them to be a useful shorthand for 
adjectival grade. Though the numbers were only ever 
intended to apply to cents from 1793-1814, collectors of 
middle and late date cents adopted them for their coins 
as well, but not in any relation to value. Neither the Co¬ 
hen, Breen, nor Manley half cent books used numerical 
grading, though half cent collectors eventually adopted 
it as well. As Ken Bressett eloquently put it, “it worked 
well as an abbreviated way of communicating with each 
other as to the approximate grade of their coins.” It still 
does. 
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1958 saw the publication of both Sheldon’s revision, 
Penny Whimsy, and the first book dedicated to grad¬ 
ing, A Guide to the Grading of United States Coins. 
This book, usually referred to by its authors’ surnames. 
Brown & Dunn, used written descriptions and clearly la¬ 
beled line drawings to illustrate each of the major grade 
categories recognized then and now - AG, G, VG, F, VF, 
EF, and AU - for all the important series of US coins. 
Uncirculated grades were only minimally addressed. 
Sheldon’s numbers did not appear. The authors stated 
that even though grading opinions varied, ‘‘standards 
can be set up for the various grades of circulated United 
States coins.'' The grading standards in Brown & Dunn 
formed the basis for those we use for grading circulated 
coins today. 

By the ’70s, many dealers had begun using the Shel¬ 
don numbers for grading other series, because they 
wanted to give the impression that grading was some¬ 
how quantitative and so trustworthy. Many dealers of 
the time graded coins any way they wanted, which cre¬ 
ated an even bigger problem that was called commer¬ 
cial grading. “BU” could mean anything from cleaned 
VF-AU, but rarely actual mint state. Grading was in 
chaos. In 1975, to solve the grading problem, the ANA 
established a Committee on Grading, chaired by Stanley 
Apfelbaum. The presumption was that the committee 
would produce a formal grading guide and that “quanti¬ 
tative grading,” i.e., the Sheldon pricing scale, would be 
the basis for the grading scale. Of course, the numbers 
were no more than a shorthand for adjectival descrip¬ 
tors, but that didn’t stop their adoption. By the time the 
Committee first met, there was already no doubt that nu¬ 
merical grading would be used, though there has never 
been an explanation of how doing so solved the grading 
problem. The Committee even considered proposals to 
use every number from 1-70 (VF-39, anyone?) or 1-100. 

Why did the ANA adopt numerical grades and call it 
“quantitative grading?” Ken Bressett, editor of both the 
ANA Grading Guide and the Red Book, gives this as¬ 
sessment: “Trouble in Paradise began when a few deal¬ 
ers and collectors, other than the Copper and Colonial 
guys, began using the Sheldon scale for silver dollars. 
The numeric abbreviations really did not work well but 
it gave them a shortened, and somewhat masked way of 
presenting their wares for sale in catalogs and for print 
advertising. 

“Thus, the Sheldon scale became corrupted. It quickly 
grew to be used for all sorts of coins, and by the time the 
ANA sought to try [to] correct/control/coordinate grad¬ 
ing, dealers were so entrenched they fought hard for the 
system to become a standard. After much [very heated] 


discussion throughout the hobby-industry, the 1-70 ad¬ 
vocates won the deliberation and the Sheldon scale was 
adopted into ANA grading standards.” 

In other words, it was the powerful dealer commu¬ 
nity that brought us numerical grading for all series of 
United States coins in an attempt to make grading ap¬ 
pear scientific and precise when it was neither. Their 
hope was that this would lure in Wall Street investment 
money and make them rich. 

1977 saw publication of the ANA’s The Official A.N.A. 
Grading Standards for United States Coins, aka the 
“ANA Grading Guide." The ANA’s goal was to “stan¬ 
dardize grading by defining significant degrees of wear 
and establish guidelines so that the various grades may 
be easily identified.” The grades for circulated coins 
were based on a slightly loose interpretation of those of 
Brown & Dunn. 

Initially, there were three mint state grades, copying 
Sheldon’s: Uncirculated (MS-60), Choice (now called 
Gem) Uncirculated (MS-65) and Perfect Uncirculated 
(MS-70). What separates a Choice UNC/MS-65 from 
a regular UNC/MS-60? Written descriptions were still 
needed to explain the differences. There was consider¬ 
able discussion about MS-70. Many thought it should 
be reserved for absolutely perfect coins, though others 
thought it should describe the finest known of the type. 
It was noted that Sheldon’s Early American Cents listed 
more than fifty MS-70 coins. The decision was made 
that MS-70 coins had to be perfect, making it an unob¬ 
tainable grade at the time. We still see old envelopes for 
early copper coins labeled as MS-70, though no early 
copper coin would be a 70 by today’s standards. 

Regrettably, the use of the Sheldon numbers opened 
the fioodgates to absurdity. In 1981, the second edition 
of the ANA Grading Guide added two additional levels 
of mint state, MS-63 (Choice UNC) and MS-67 (Superb 
Gem UNC), as well as AU-58 (Choice AU). The adjec¬ 
tival equivalents were dropped in 1986, leaving only the 
numbers. Also in 1986, under similar pressure from the 
dealer community, and in particular because of the early 
success of commercial third-party grading companies 
(TPGs), the ANA adopted all eleven numbers from 60- 
70 as different mint state grades. 

Was the adoption of the additional grades done for the 
benefit of the collector base? According to Coin World, 
National Silver Dollar Roundtable President Dean 
Tavernier, when asked in 1984 about possible negative 
collector reaction to its new MS-64 grade, said “It’s im¬ 
material to me what the public thinks,” a numismatic 
“let them eat cake!” if there ever was one. 
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With so many UNC grades, there was even an attempt 
at having eoins graded by eomputers, whieh, I suppose, 
eould have been the ultimate in unbiased grading had it 
worked. The eompany was ealled Compugrade. It began 
operation in 1991, but lasted only a few months. It as¬ 
signed grades sueh as MS-63.2 (really!). That level of 
preeision would have solved the grading problem, but it 
quiekly beeame apparent that eustomers weren’t happy, 
and the eompany quiekly went out of business. 

The question beeame one of how to differentiate 
eleven grades of uneireulated. Dave Bowers and oth¬ 
ers, ineluding David Hall of PCGS (see below), have 
written many times that nobody ean do it eonsistently, 
and they are eertainly eorreet. How do you differenti¬ 
ate, for example, MS-62 from MS-61 and MS-63? Ae- 
eording to the ANA Grading Guide, MS-61 may have a 
few heavy (or numerous light) marks in prime foeal and/ 
or seeondary areas, MS-62 may have distraeting marks 
in prime foeal and/or seeondary areas, and MS-63 may 
have distraeting marks in prime foeal areas. Do these 
deseriptions make it elear to you how you ean tell the 
differenee between these grades? Don’t feel bad, as they 
don’t make it elear to me, either. Can MS-63 eoins have 
marks in primary but not seeondary foeal areas? How do 
you tell whether a mark is “heavy” or “light?” It’s not 
defined. Is it like the old definition of pornography, “I 
know it when I see it?” If you ean’t define all these grade 
levels, why use them? The answer in a word, profit. It 
makes grading opaque to the eolleetor and so gives the 
dealer extra leverage over him. Eleven different grade 
strata gave dealers eleven different priee points that 
eolleetors (and dealers) didn’t understand. So, we have 
eleven grades of Mint State - and a new grading prob¬ 
lem - beeause dealers saw an opportunity to make more 
money off them. 

Market grading 

By eontrast to traditional teehnieal grading, a very dif¬ 
ferent, market-oriented grading system was popularized 
by the Professional Coin Grading Serviee (PCGS). It 
was founded by seven eoin dealers in early 1986 with 
the elaim that it would provide “THE ULTIMATE 
SOLUTION TO THE GRADING PROBLEM! ” [the 
eaps and exelamation point are theirs] and “the most 
important market development in numismatie history.” 
That’s a lot of hype to live up to. Coins would be graded 
“by an industry-aeeepted grading standard.” The eoin 
and its grade would be eneapsulated in plastie, so the 
grade would stay with the eoin forever. PCGS’ early 
sueeess led to the establishment of many other TPGs, 
of whieh Numismatie Guaranty Corporation (NGC) has 
been the most sueeessful. 


What was that “industry-aeeepted” standard? Ini¬ 
tially, they didn’t say, but PCGS introdueed what they 
ealled “preeision grading,” in whieh the eoin would be 
graded by three independent experts, eaeh eapable of ae- 
eurately grading a eoin 85% of the time. They elaimed 
that this would give “in the neighborhood of 99%” ae- 
euraey. However, statistieally speaking, three indepen¬ 
dent opinions, eaeh with 85% aeeuraey should agree 
on the eorreet grade only about 60% of the time (0.85 
X 0.85 X 0.85 = 0.614). Therefore, if the three eame to 
99% agreement, they must not have been working inde¬ 
pendently. Apparently realizing this, PCGS ealled their 
grade “AN EXPERT CONSENSUS GRADE!” [again, 
their eaps and exelamation point]. 

How consistent is the “precision grading” of early 
coppers by the two most respected TPGs? The author 
did a study that was published in Penny-Wise XLVH, 
28(2013) and updated in the Grading Guide for Early 
American Coppers. The general finding was that their 
grading of early coppers was reasonably consistent at 
the top and bottom ends, but the grades were very in¬ 
consistent between Fine and AU. Coins of very similar 
quality often exhibited 20-point differences in grade. 
So, at least for early coppers, “precision grading” isn’t 
all that precise. 

PCGS did not use the ANA standards. Instead, it pro¬ 
posed to “develop a truly permanent and representative 
grading standard” which has come to be called market 
grading, in which the value of a coin determines its 
grade. Technical grading {e.g., ANA standards) focuses 
on the extent to which the coin has changed since it was 
struck, i.e., the remaining luster and detail and any dam¬ 
age. Market grading is focused on the value of the coin 
relative to others of the same type and date. Indeed, one 
can say that the purpose of technical grading is to de¬ 
scribe a coin ^s preservation^ and the purpose of market 
grading is to describe its price. Since the market and 
technical grades of a coin often differ, it is important for 
the collector to understand both. 

PCGS was a great idea. Independent, arms-length 
grading according to fixed standards, by multiple re¬ 
spected professionals, with the coin and its grade both 
sealed forever in the same plastic holder, would, indeed, 
provide a solution to the grading problem and was un¬ 
doubtedly the reason for its success. However, so many 
coins came in for the respected professionals to grade 
them all that they had to hire additional graders who did 
not have the experience the principals had. I’ve been told 
by several professional numismatists, including former 
TPG graders, that the graders spend only a few seconds 
with a coin. How precisely can you grade a coin in such 
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a short time? Many coins did not stay in their holders 
forever, but were cracked out and resubmitted in hopes 
of getting a higher grade. Also, PCGS did not reveal its 
grading standards until some time later. Even more un¬ 
fortunately, PCGS’ and the other TPGs’ standards were 
neither fixed nor, as noted above, fully consistent. 

A form of market grading, called net grading, is done 
in EAC. The original purpose was to allow coins of 
the same sharpness but different surface qualities to 
be ranked in a condition census. A porous EF might be 
downgraded to Fine, for example. We also have differ¬ 
ent price points for the same variety and grade, depend¬ 
ing on the coin’s surfaces: choice, average or scudzy. 
Coins in the latter two categories are given net grades 
lower than their sharpness grades, and their defects re¬ 
quire discounting their prices to varying degrees. EAC 
net grading is very different from the market grading 
practiced by the TPGs. They generally do not net grade, 
but rather consider problem coins “ungradeable.” 

How do technical and market grading differ in prac¬ 
tice? Consider the distinction between UNC and AU. 
Everyone’s grading standards make it clear that for MS- 
60 and higher grades, there must be “absolutely no trace 
of wear,” but that isn’t true in practice for TPG/market- 
graded coins. They have often been slabbed as “Mint 
State,” even though they clearly are not. 

This is confusing to many collectors, but it’s easy 
to understand, if one realizes that the coins the TPGs 
usually see are Morgan dollars. These coins got jostled 
around in Mint-sewn bags for many decades before see¬ 
ing the light of day. Of course, they have friction on the 
cheek and hair, and bag marks all over from this han¬ 
dling. Yet we know for a fact, because we know they 
were removed from the Mint-sewn bags and thence sold 
directly to coin dealers and collectors, that they had 
never been spent in commerce. An otherwise much less 
marked-up coin that has very light circulation wear is 
usually far more desirable to the collector, but how does 
one grade it? With circulation wear, the coin’s techni¬ 
cal grade can be no better than AU. Indeed, in technical 
grading AU-58 means a choice, lustrous coin with light 
friction wear. However, its value is greater than that of 
the dinged-up uncirculated coin. Because the value de¬ 
termines the market grade, and the coin that is techni¬ 
cally a choice AU is worth more in the market than a 
dinged-up coin out of a Mint-sewn bag, the TPGs up¬ 
grade the circulated coin to some level of MS. 

There is an obvious fallacy to this approach. The dam¬ 
age happened to the coins long after they left the Mint, 
so they may have been technically uncirculated'’ but 
should no longer be called '‘Mint Stated In a more logi¬ 


cal world, rather than degrade the meaning of Mint State 
to include damaged coins, the TPGs would have down¬ 
graded the damaged coins as we do in EAC. That was 
not done, of course, because dealers made the decisions, 
and the money was in calling more coins Mint State. 
So, the approach arguably made the grading problem 
worse by giving the same grades to circulated and un¬ 
circulated coins. 

Many coins in TPG slabs with MS grades show wear 
on the high points for the reason described above. While 
current PCGS standards as published in their Rare Coin 
Market Review (November/December 2017) specify 
“no wear on the high points” for grades of MS-60 and 
above, their earlier standards as published in 1997’s Of¬ 
ficial Guide to Coin Grading and Counterfeit Detection 
did not specify “no wear” at any mint state grade. 

These changing standards have an important implica¬ 
tion. A coin graded, for example, MS-63 in 1990 may 
get a completely different grade if graded in 2018. Dave 
Bowers has frequently written about the “gradefiation” 
that has afflicted both circulated and uncirculated grades 
over the last 30 years, including the acknowledgement 
that “MS-61 [and higher] coins, including examples cer¬ 
tified by the leading coin grading services, do indeed 
show wear.” 

Indeed, coins once certified as, for example, MS-63 or 
MS-64 have more recently been graded MS-65 and high¬ 
er, because the TPGs’ standards changed. This gradefia¬ 
tion created an incentive for people with slabbed coins 
to resubmit them (and pay the TPG another grading fee) 
in the hope of getting a higher grade and thereby being 
able to sell the coins at higher price points. Since coins 
in the oldest holders from the TPGs are often considered 
to be equivalent to coins in higher grades in more recent 
holders, some collectors will pay a premium for a coin 
in an “old green holder” from PCGS or the equivalent 
from NGC. In other words, the value of your slab grade 
depends on when it was assigned\ That certainly doesn’t 
help solve the grading problem. 

Gradefiation is not an issue in early copper grading. 
Think of how many early cents still carry the same EAC 
grades they were assigned back in the ’40s, ’50s and 
’60s. 

It is important to realize that grades are categories 
into which we put coins, but quality is a continuum. 
Therefore, there will always be coins that are nice for 
the grade and others that barely make it. The industrial¬ 
ization of grading by the TPGs opened up a niche mar¬ 
ket for someone to let collectors know that their coin is 
“solid for the grade.” Certified Acceptance Corporation 
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(CAC) was hatched to fill this “need.” For an additional 
fee they put a little green sticker on the slabs of coins 
that they feel are solid for the grade and a gold sticker on 
those that they think may be undergraded. Other sticker 
companies have arisen that specialize in different series. 
Evidently, many are skeptical of the grades assigned by 
the TPGs. 

Another aspect of TPG grading that caused problems 
was their embrace of all eleven numerical grades in the 
mint-state range for all eoins. By mid-1986, eleven Mint 
State grading increments were aecepted by the ANA, 
though not without significant controversy, especially 
with respect to coins that are legitimately rare. Walter 
Breen wrote in response that “in some denominations 
not all grades even exist...and the gap between 61 and 
62, or 65 and 66, may be too minute to define.” 

To quote Ken Bressett again, “the Slabbing and Grad¬ 
ing services do their best to maintain consistency in an 
ever-changing subjective exercise. They provide fiedg- 
ling collectors a measure of security and comfort with 
their purchases that is much need[ed] today.” If so, why 
do advanced collectors and specialists need them? 

Harry Salyards writes: “if you’ve graded over a half 
million of something (as PCGS + NGC have, in the case 
of 1881-S Morgans), you may be able to get reasonably 
accurate in separating 61 from 62 from 63, etc. But the 
converse also holds true: if you’ve only graded a little 
over 3000 coins FOR AN ENTIRE SERIES in 32 years 
[a couple of coins a week in all dates and grades com¬ 
bined], as PCGS has for the Draped Bust, Small Eagle 
dollars, you really don H get very good at it - not even 
reasonably consistent about VF-30 V5. EF-40, for exam¬ 
ple. (Not to mention that it’s probably quite a bit fewer 
than 3000 total coins - say, 3000 ‘grading events.’) Plus, 
if a slab grade is supposed to equal a value, how does 
that translate into market reality if there’s only ONE of 
something? The ex-Eric Newman 1797 B-2, BB-72 dol¬ 
lar, finest known, only uncirculated example, MS-64, 
just resold for $264,000 - having sold in Newman II for 
$381,875. I don’t expect THAT fact to be splashed on 
the front page of Coin Worlds 

Most other denominations and types of US coins were 
not subjected to so much pre-circulation abuse, so the 
argument can be made that the market grading approach 
is appropriate only for Morgan dollars and the heavier 
non-circulating gold coins like double eagles. We sim¬ 
ply don’t see heavily bag-marked half dimes, early quar¬ 
ters, Liberty Seated and Barber anything, large or half 
cents, etc. That’s because these coins either were saved 
when new or entered commerce and stayed there until 


lost or saved for a collection or as a souvenir. 

The population structures of these workhorse coins 
are completely different from those of non-circulating 
coins like Morgan dollars and St. Gaudens double ea¬ 
gles. Consider the most common half cent, 1804 C-13. 
As of this writing, PCGS reports having graded 1137 of 
them (roughly 4 per month) in all grades, of which they 
considered 164 (14%, or less than 1 per month) to qual¬ 
ify as Mint State. By contrast, nearly half were graded 
AU. Of those graded Mint State, 40% were graded MS- 
60, -61 or -62. MS-65 was the highest grade given. Now 
consider the nearly 272,000 1881-S Morgan dollars (the 
most common) that PCGS has graded. Over 109,000 
(40%) are graded MS-64 alone. More have been graded 
MS-66 than MS-60, -61 and -62 combined. PCGS has 
graded 250 times as many 1881-S dollars as 1804 C- 
13s, the least scarce half cent. 

Lest I be accused of cherrypicking a half cent variety, 
consider all Draped Bust half cents as a group. PCGS 
reports having graded 6189 of all varieties and grades 
combined. That is about 16 per month in all grades 
combined. 13% graded MS-60-66, 24% graded AU-50- 
58, 16% graded EF-40-45, 27% graded VF-20-35, 8% 
graded F-12-15, 6% graded VF-8-10, and 5% graded 
Po-l-G-6. They have called almost exactly 2 coins of 
the type mint state per month. The most common grades 
were VF and AU. Please keep in mind that these are the 
coins that were submitted to PCGS, so we can logically 
conclude that higher grade coins are overrepresented 
in this group as compared to the entire population of 
Draped Bust half cents. Commercial grading as done for 
Morgan dollars simply does not make sense for such tru¬ 
ly scarce, workhorse coins. Slabbing may help the grad¬ 
ing problem for Morgan dollars, but not other series. 

As if having eleven uncirculated grades wasn’t com¬ 
plicated enough, TPGs then introduced something they 
call “+” or grades for mint state coins. These new 
intermediate grades effectively add fractional values to 
the numerical grading scale. The implication is that a 
MS-64+ or MS-64^ coin is worth more than a MS-64, 
but not as much as a MS-65. Alas, the practice brings us 
from eleven possible grades of uncirculated to twenty- 
two! Do you believe anyone can consistently and reli¬ 
ably differentiate twenty-two levels of quality in uncir¬ 
culated coins? If so, there’s a Nigerian prince with many 
millions of dollars that he’d love to send you in exchange 
for your credit card and Social Security numbers. PCGS 
acknowledged that it is impossible to differentiate even 
eleven grades of Mint State when they acknowledged 
that “the best grading experts in the world can grade ac¬ 
curately 80% to 85% of the time.” It’s no longer about 
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the coin; it’s all about the number on the paper insert. 

There are examples in the early copper arena where 
a + grade has been given but makes no sense at all, 
even allowing the most generous assumptions. PCGS 
has graded 16 Chain cents of all varieties as Mint State, 
(Noyes lists 6 and Bland 7) and one of those has a MS- 
62+ grade! Would someone please define for me the dif¬ 
ference between a Chain cent in MS-62, MS-62+ and 
MS-63? If the three coins were laid out on a table side- 
by-side, we might be able to find a consensus rank order 
for them, but there would definitely be disagreement. 
Happenings at EAC conventions prove this every year. 
Grading is never that precise. 

They have graded only five 1811 half cents as Mint 
State, one of which has a + grade. That one is called 
MS-65+, but the next finest is called MS-63. If there 
are no others of the date in MS-64 or -65, how can you 
possibly call a coin MS-65+? Aha, you may think, how 
many coins of the type (1809-1811) has PCGS graded 
MS-65? The total is 15 in 32 years or less than one every 
two years. Please see Harry Salyards’ highly relevant 
comment on the previous page. 

The chance for a fractional increase in grade did, how¬ 
ever, create a new product and so a new incentive for 
customers to (re)submit coins for grading. It’s brilliant 
marketing, but especially for legitimately scarce coins, it 
made and makes no sense. Despite its pointlessness for 
workhorse coins, + and ★ market grading was heavily 
promoted by dealers and so gained market acceptance. 

As Dave Bowers has written, “the present system is 
beyond complex.” Neither the ANA nor the TPGs have 
managed to find a satisfactory solution. Both have, in 
many ways, made ‘‘the grading problem"" worse. 

This is how we got here. 

So, where are we now? 

The TPG businesses have become superb at develop¬ 
ing new revenue streams. You can get a “First Strike” 
designation, which does not mean the coin was an early 
strike from the die, and you can get autographed slabs, 
among many other special products. Unfortunately for 
the collector, none of these “special” slabs seem to pro¬ 
vide any benefit to the collector on the secondary mar¬ 
ket, but they do keep those submissions coming in. 

Those eleven plus fractional grades of mint state had a 
very interesting side effect. They gave dealers an oppor¬ 
tunity to increase prices substantially for little or no dif¬ 
ference in quality as long as the insert in the slab said one 
point (or even a + or ★) higher than another coin. This, 
of course, means buying not the coin but the number 


on the paper in the holder. In turn, it led some wealthy 
and competitive collectors to buy THE BEST and es¬ 
tablish “Registry Sets.” This, too, was brilliant market¬ 
ing on the part of the TPGs. All of a sudden, extremely 
common coins such as Lincoln cents from the ’50s and 
later could be worth thousands as “condition rarities.” 
Send in your common modem coins, pay the fee, and 
rejoice if it’s graded marginally higher on the little piece 
of paper than the rest of the coins that came out of the 
roll. The PCGS price guide lists 1955-S Lincoln cents 
in MS-67RD at $120, but MS-68RD at $11,000 - more 
than a 90-fold price increase for that one point that few, 
if any, of us can differentiate. We can only guess what a 
MS-67+ would be worth, but it’s probably a lot closer to 
$120 than $11,000. 

Registry sets are now established across the spectmm 
of American numismatics, and the TPGs are more than 
happy to establish more categories, such as “finest cir¬ 
culated set,” if you want. For Lincoln cents, one of them 
offers ten different registry sets for business strikes and 
ten more for proofs; four of each are for coins stmck 
since 1959! The risk, of course, particularly for registry 
set collectors of modern coins, is that many of them have 
not been slabbed, and that population of 1 can easily in¬ 
crease to 5 or 10 or whatever as more original rolls are 
searched. Worse, a coin with a marginally higher grade 
can and probably will appear. A quick internet search 
revealed that the auction prices for very high-end com¬ 
mon Lincoln cents have decreased in recent years as the 
populations have bloomed. 

When collecting “the best” got too complicated, one 
of the TPGs got the brilliant idea to promote registry 
sets of the worst quality possible. Six different sets of 
70 Morgan dollars have had an average grade of Poor-1. 
My wife and I attended a large, catered luncheon where 
much of the time was spent gladhanding collectors of 
these “low-ball” sets. How else could you get someone 
to pay money to have Morgans that are barely worth 
melt slabbed? This was such genius marketing that it 
would have made Max Mehl or P.T. Barnum blush. Af¬ 
ter this essay. I’m guessing that I won’t be invited to the 
next such luncheon. 

There is a widely quoted saying in numismatics: “buy 
the coin, not the slab"" - unless, of course, you’re col¬ 
lecting a registry set, in which case the opposite is true. 

There is one more “revenue stream” issue that requires 
comment here. For coins worth over $100,000, TPGs 
charge a fiat fee plus 1% of their estimated value, so it is 
in their financial interest to give you the highest possible 
grade. We can suppose that the collector would think it 
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in his best interest to ge the highest possible grade, too, 
but TPGs do not guarantee value. Who knows what a 
eoin will aetually sell for at auetion? A eertain US eoin 
sold for $10M at auetion, but the final bid was a very 
large jump, when bidding had stalled at a bit more than 
half that. What is that eoin really worth? Surely not 
$10M, but what would be the eost to slab it? $100,000? 
Suppose the eoin the TPG thinks is worth $10M next 
sells at auetion for $1M. The slabbing fee is now 1/10 of 
the selling priee, not 1/100, and the one who submitted 
it is serioiusly out of luek. 

The great fiaw in TPG grading is that nobody ean offer 
the preeision that they elaim to offer and that too many 
eolleetors think they offer. Many eolleet the pieee of pa¬ 
per in the slab rather than the eoin. 

Marketing is everything. Connoisseurship is almost 
irrelevant. Chaos still reigns. Grading is still a problem. 

Thafs where we are. 

Where are we going? 

It hasn’t happened (yet), but there is some pressure 
in eommereial numismaties to go to a 100 point seale 
with, perhaps, 50 different grades of mint state. It would 
seem that the goal is to have a unique priee point for ev¬ 
ery single mint state eoin. That sems absurd, but it also 
seems to be whrere we are headed. 

However, all is not lost. Dave Bowers observed many 
years ago that “the more numismatic interest a eoin has, 
the less important grading appears to be in many in¬ 
stances.” He was writing about tokens, for which grad¬ 
ing seemed almost irrelevant at the time, but there is a 
general truth in what he wrote. Does it matter to an early 
copper collector whether his coin is MS-63 or MS-63+? 
Perhaps it matters a little bit when the time comes to 
sell, but otherwise does a minute difference in perceived 
quality matter all that much to one’s enjoyment of his 
hobby? It doesn’t for me, and I hope it doesn’t for you. 

Despite there being no real rationale for it - EAC 
grading has been consistent for generations - many 
early coppers are now in slabs. The reason seems to be 
that some (many?) collectors are more comfortable buy¬ 
ing the product of a TPG than a coin. The antidote for 
this discomfort is knowledge, and doubtless, collectors 
- especially early copper collectors - will continue to 
grow in knowledge and be interested in the coin, not the 
plastic slab and that piece of paper in it. 

Copper collectors have another important advantage. 
Our grading standards and ways of grading have been 


very consistent over decades; we don’t have gradefia- 
tion. Itsa bit of a challenge to learn EAC-style grading, 
but once you do, EAC does not have a grading prob¬ 
lem, just normal differences of opinion. 

It is essential to keep in mind that the grade assigned to 
any coin is only the opinion of one or more individuals 
at one point in time. Knowledgeable people can (and of¬ 
ten do) disagree, and one person’s opinions often change 
with time. Third-party market grading has increased the 
amount of knowledge available about US coins, but it 
has also introduced unfortunate levels of added opacity 
and complexity to grading. For now, slabs are a domi¬ 
nant part of American numismatics, but what will hap¬ 
pen to the market values of coins in current slabs when 
market forces {i.e., collectors) decide, as they surely will 
at some point, that they will no longer accept circulated 
coins as Mint State? What will happen to registry set 
collecting when those “condition rarities” become a lot 
more common? Stay tuned. Both will happen. 

We get lots of advice from professionals on what to 
buy. ‘'Buy quality rather than quantity.“Buy the best 
you can afford.'' But we all have budgets, and “quality” 
and “the best” are always expensive and subjective. This 
advice generally comes from dealers who may not have 
the collector’s interests at heart. Would you take advice 
from a fox on how to build your henhouse? As Jack 
Robinson wrote in Copper Quotes by Robinson, “some 
people/dealers use ignorance to their advantage.” That’s 
why it’s a good idea to buy from EAC dealers who have 
a long term interest in you. Be glad you collect early 
copper and so don’t have to deal so much with “com¬ 
mercial” numismatics. 

As a bottom line, I recommend that collectors buy 
only what you understand. The wise collector develops 
her/his own grading skills and makes her/his own de¬ 
terminations before purchasing coins rather than blind¬ 
ly trusting the opinion printed or written on any label, 
whether it be on a vinyl fiip or an envelope or in a slab. 

Knowledge is the ONLY solution to the 
grading problem. 


I express my sincere appreciation to Ken Bressett and 
Harry Salyards, both of whom made important contri¬ 
butions and allowed me to quote them. Thanks also to 
Denis Loring who provided records and correspondence 
from the ANA Committee on Grading. 
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THE LARGE CENT CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN W. ADAMS 


Part 15: 1984 

Harry E. Salyards 


Ted Naftzger writes on January 3 

“Many thanks for your newsy letter of 1/15 [no copy 
in file—Ed.]. . .Lots of out-of-town folk here this week 
for a B & R and a Superior Goldberg ho-hum auction. 
Today I had lunch in the sunny patio of Cafe Suisse with 
Del Bland, and expect Sharon & Jerry Bobbe tomorrow. 
Tony Terranova called me, probably out of boredom. 
Ditto Doug Smith, busily writing the Starr catalog in 
NYC @ $250 per diem. 

“Come on, John—sell me the gorgeous McCoy 18b 
and the 40! May I tempt you with the enclosed check for 
$52,500? Just think of the warm and comfortable feeling 
you will enjoy each time you think of those two gems 
residing happily atop Mt. Oly, properly cared for and 
fiilly appreciated (in both senses). 

“You have inquired about BMM’s [B. Max Mehl— 
Ed.] 4/47 fixed price list. Sorry, but Max had merely 
written me a letter with quite a long list of cents for sale, 
all, I think, ex-Dr. French and/or T. James Clarke. With 
the letter came the large box of the coins themselves, 
each in turn in its own little box. For about three weeks I 
considered the offering, then bought most of them. 

“I guess Max had gathered up much if not all his un¬ 
sold copper and tried it on me as a result of my having 
bid on a couple of spectacular four-figure cents in his 
Atwater Sale a year earlier. In that sale I was awarded 
the S-5, but lost the S-13 to Louis Eliasberg on a last- 
minute ‘unlimited’ bid. ‘Junior’ still has it, as far as I 
know, but it was pictured in the LIFE color display of 
U. S. Type coins when they rested at his dad’s Baltimore 
bank. It has only been 38 years—^perhaps some day I 
shall have another shot!” 

On January 27^^, Richard Doty writes on behalf of the 
A.N.S., 

“By now, you may have heard that the Society’s first 
annual [Coinage of the] Americas Conference is tak¬ 
ing place from November 30 to December 2. . .Our first 
year’s topic centers on American copper coinage, from 
the first private and state efforts under the Confedera¬ 
tion, through the establishment of the Mint, and on to 
the passing of the large cent and its half from the Ameri¬ 
can monetary scene after 1857. Inevitably, when were 
holding our first organizational meeting and thinking 
about prospective speakers, your name came up. 


“At this point, we need papers in all categories. The 
papers do not have to be lengthy; twenty minutes or so 
would be ideal, and we would then have some time for 
comments and discussion. We’re hoping to publish the 
results of our Conference (papers, etc.) under the aegis 
of the Society, both this time and in the years to come... 

“I plan a small generalized presentation of coins from 
the Clapp collection and other sources, but I hope that 
copper specialists will also bring in exhibits in their par¬ 
ticular fields of interest. As with papers, we need dis¬ 
plays in all areas of early copper coinage.” 

On February 6^^, John replies, 

“Your Americas Conference sounds like such an out¬ 
standing idea that I would like to support it in any way 
that I could. For far too long, the Society has neglected 
our domestic coinage as well as its fine collections per¬ 
taining thereto. You should be congratulated for taking a 
leadership role in redressing the situation. 

“If you think it is a suitable topic, I would love to give 
a paper on the history of collecting American coppers, 
with particular reference to the people - the collectors, 
the dealers and the scholars. In the presentation, it would 
be natural to reference many of the Society’s resources, 
such as the Clapp large cents, the Hall notebook, etc. We 
have a rich tradition of which most collectors are only 
dimly aware. 

“I am fiattered to be invited and hope the topic fits 
what you have in mind. If it does not, please do not hesi¬ 
tate to speak your mind.” 

Doty responds enthusiastically on February 15^^, 

“I’m delighted that you can participate in the Con¬ 
ference. Your topic sounds interesting: please keep me 
posted as to photographic requirements and the like. I’ll 
keep you current with things as they happen down here.” 

Ted Naftzger’s note of February 23'^'^ reveals that the 
S-18b and S-40 have indeed moved to the West Coast: 

“The two items are here in fine order. Many thanks for 
your courtesy. Next: Hays 8. The guy in Arizona has no 
other cents. I’m told; bought the piece ‘on time’ ‘cause 
he thought ‘he should have a nice one.’ Marvelous. 

“Was/is there a McCoy catalog, where the first cent of 
date 1794 was first sold? Bangs? Whodunit? Too bad Dr. 
WHS could not have known of an MS coin, as he stated. 
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“Will you attend Star(r) Wars for laughs or socializing 
or selling or buying?? Will you carry the flame .62 miles 
in the [Olympic] Torch Run?” 

No response appears in the flle. 

On March 5^^, John composed a generic note to pur¬ 
chasers of cents from his 1982 sale. Based on Del 
Bland’s note of May 23"^"^, below, it must have appeared 
in either the March or May issue of Penny-Wise, though 
I was unable to locate it in either the Table of Contents 
or among the letters to the editor in either issue. Whether 
or not it was published elsewhere, I do not know. By its 
tone, it does not sound like something that the successor 
Arm of Bowers and Merena would have sent out: 

“When my 1794’s were offered by Bowers and Rud¬ 
dy, purchasers were supposed to receive the earlier en¬ 
velopes in which the coins came. These envelopes (and 
boxes) date back to Sheldon, Clark, Hines, French, etc. 
Due to their move. Bowers and Ruddy failed to get all 
the material out. I now have the remainder and will send 
it along to those purchasers who drop me a line at One 
Liberty Square, Boston.” 

On March 17^^, George Ewing writes, 

“By now you have received P-W #100 and have read 
my concluding article. [“A Revision Revisited,” on the 
emission sequence for the 1794 Heads of ‘93] I have 
purposely put off writing you until all my information 
was published. I have a great deal of respect for you as a 
man and [for] your numismatic knowledge. I feel a dif¬ 
ference of opinion is a very healthy situation. If I have 
offended you or made you angry in any way I assure 
you it was completely unintentional. I welcome your 
opinion and would defend your right to write a rebuttal 
to any member of EAC. Again I hope I have not caused 
you any duress or confused you by my actions. I still 
consider you one of my friends in EAC and I hope by 
writing this letter you feel the same way.” 

Readers will recall, in Part 14 of this series, that John 
labored mightily over his response to an earlier portion 
of Ewing’s work, with which he took issue {Penny- 
Wise, October 2017, page 224). His immediate response 
to this fawning letter—indeed, his response to Ewing’s 
flnal article on the question—is unknown. No reply ap¬ 
pears in the flle. 

The next letter refers only briefly to large cents. But 
given the writer’s question to John, in response to a let¬ 
ter he’d written to the Boston Public Library, I believe 
it should be published—if only to underline the tremen¬ 
dous behind-the-scenes efforts of John, and Anne Bent¬ 
ley at the Massachusetts Historical Society, to actually 
bring the gold Washington Before Boston medal out of 


the vault—and the Silver Washington-Webster set of 
Comitia Americana Medals likewise—as a spectacular 
treat for attendees of the 2010 ANA in Boston. 

Dr. William N. Michal, Jr. writes on March 20^^, 

“In all probability you will have trouble recalling who 
I am by name alone. About 3+ years ago we enjoyed 
dinner together in the company of George Fuld in L.A. 
You will probably remember my telling you that I own 
the S-29 1794 cent from the Naftzger sale. 

“My wife and I plan to spend a week in Boston July 
16-23. My major collecting area now is early American 
medals with a special interest in those of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. As you already know, the Boston Library 
owns the original Washington Before Boston medal and 
the Mass. Historical Society owns the set of silver med¬ 
als presented to George Washington as well as others of 
note. As you can see from the enclosed letter, I wrote 
the library to try to arrange seeing their medal and ran 
into a stone wall. [This letter of March 9^^, from Laura V. 
Monti, Keeper of Rare Books and Manuscripts, details 
all the derivative material available for viewing at the 
Library but concludes, “I am afraid that we cannot show 
you the medal itself”] George said you had excellent 
ties with the Mass. Historical Society and might be able 
to help at the library as well.” 

Again, no direct reply of John’s is in the flle. 

On March 13^^, Bruce Burnham writes, 

“I’m a relatively new member of EAC, and have spent 
considerable time reading back issues of Penny-Wise. 
Just by chance, I happened to read a short note from you 
in the January 1976 issue regarding a specific S-24 you 
were searching for. If I may ask, did you ever And the 
coin? And if not, can you tell me anything more about 
it—specifically the nature of the planchet problem at 
4:00 on the reverse rim? There seems to have been typo 
in the P-IF text—^the noun is missing from the sentence! 

“I know of a coin held by a ‘non-collector’ that seems 
to match the description closely. More information 
would be helpful before I press the fellow to see it again. 
Your help is appreciated. Perhaps it’s a [wild] goose 
chase—^you may long ago have found the treasure!” 

John replies on March 27^^, 

“Many thanks for your response regarding the beauty- 
marked S-24. The coin, which had been stolen, did turn 
up some time later and is now back in the hands of its 
rightful owner. 

“I hope that copper collecting and P-W give you as 
many hours of enjoyment as they have me.” 
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Del Bland writes John on Mareh 2V\ 

“Ten days ago, I returned from an extended trip to 
California and the east eoast. Now I’m off again to Cali¬ 
fornia for a bit of business in the L.A. area, then to EAC 
in San Mateo. 

“Went to the convention at Lanham, Maryland. Only 
one 1794 of any quality at all, MZG’s AU-50 S-64 which 
came thru Bert Cohen. . . 

“Enclosed is a list of 10 1794s from your collection 
that I don’t have the buyers for. Can you help me out?” 

John clearly replied, though that reply was not copied 
for the file, for on May 17^^, Del writes again, 

“Thanks for the info on the purchasers of the 1794s 
from your collection. Still don’t have them all, but may¬ 
be in time? 

“There was no progress on Dupont until last night. I 
purchased a 4000+ piece numismatic library in Seattle. 
Very little I could use but there was some filler stuff and 
some upgraders. The best item was a copy of the 1910 
ANA Yearbook. In it I found the name J. A. Walker, ad¬ 
dress 541 S. 49^^ St., Philadelphia. ANA membership 
#1151. This is the guy I think owned the Dupont collec¬ 
tion or at least part of it in 1913 per the McGirk articles 
in The Numismatist. As far as an ANA membership goes, 
this is the only reference I have and I have membership 
lists from 1927 to 1964. So he either died and his collec¬ 
tion went to someone else or else he dropped out—logi¬ 
cal, right? What else could have happened? I’m on my 
way east May 24^^ and I will go to Worcester, Mass, and 
dig around. If nothing turns up I’ll go back to Philadel¬ 
phia with the address which I didn’t have in my first visit 
there. The city directory showed several J. A. or Jas. A. 
Walkers from 1913 on so I couldn’t pinpoint which one. 
The one I chose was apparently incorrect, an attorney.” 

No reply appears in the file. 

On May 23"^"^, Del writes again, 

“Saw your note in P-IE about the envelopes and boxes 
you have for the 1794 cents in your collection. Maybe 
you still have some for the cents I bought, as follows”: 

Lot 17 S-25 

Lot 19 S-26 

Lot 21 S-29 

Lot 24 S-32 

Lot 27 S-35 

Lot 29 S-38 

Lot 32 S-41 

Lot 39 S-45 

Lot 51 S-56 


Lot 55 

S-59 

Lot 62 

S-62 

Lot 66 

S-65 

Lot 67 

S-66 


I found it interesting to see that Del bought about one- 
sixth of John’s total collection! 

On June 19^^, Bert Cohen writes, 

“I have a customer interested in some 1794s—[the] 
following items: S-22, S-29, S-44, S-47, S-51, S-57, 
S-60. I am wondering if you still have any of these left 
over? 

“It was good seeing you in New York, [at Stack’s sale 
of the Lloyd Starr collection—Ed.] If you have any oth¬ 
er Large Cents for sale why don’t you give me the listing 
and the bottom prices on each of them.” 

John replies two days later, 

“I enjoyed seeing all of you large cent nuts once again. 
However, it felt positively strange not having a paddle. 

“There are only three cents remaining from my fixed 
price offering: 1) Lot 3, S-17a. Sold early but returned 
by someone who could not raise the money. Original 
price $1100. Will sell it for $900. 2) Lot 68, S-67. Over¬ 
graded (and therefore overpriced) as MS 60. Original 
price $7500. Lairer price $4250. 3) Lot 70, S-68. Unin¬ 
tentional overgrade. We ‘pros’ missed some repair work 
(see Miss Liberty’s cheek). A nice cent nonetheless. 
Original price $3500. A good buy at $2500. 

“Holler, if there’s anything that turns you on. Lresh 
out of the 10 [sic] varieties you are seeking.” 

Del Bland writes again on July 

“First, I’ve sent a package of Xerox copies of the B. 
H. Collins cents in my Mehl inventory. You should have 
received them by now, if not, in a couple of days. 

“Second, I’m trying to pedigree out the S-20s. What 
started me on this was getting the buyers for the W. B. 
Guy sale (Chapman, Nov. 1911). The H-1 in that sale 
was listed as going to Dr. French as well as several other 
cents. Then reading the descriptions in various catalogs 
of H-1, I’ve come to the conclusion that at least two 
coins have been combined into the one pedigree shown 
in the B & R F[ixed] P[rice] L[ist] of your collection. 
But not having photos of the Carnegie Institute coin and 
the Exman coin I can’t go any further with my study. 
Then in the Steigerwalt sale of the Morris collection, 
my catalog has a pencil line thru the grade with another 
grade of ‘good’ written in pencil above. This leads me 
to believe that it was the example you owned and that 
someone called it ‘good’ because of the weakly struck 
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and somewhat rough reverse. My thoughts are this pedi¬ 
gree should be Morris - Steigerwalt F.RL. - W. B. Guy 
- Dr. Freneh - etc. Then I have the H. E. Miller example 
going to S. H. Chapman and then I think to Beekwith: 
‘A’. Another reason for this is that S. H. C. earefully 
deseribed the eents in the Beekwith addenda and made 
no mention of the weak and rough reverse as is on your 
example, the Guy eoin. In faet he said something like 
perfeetly stmek (I don’t have my notes with me or any 
eatalogs). Am I all wet? 

“I’ve written Carnegie for a photo of their H-1. Is there 
any way I ean get a photo or a look at the Exman eoin? 

“I’ve also written [the] ANA for information on Jas. 
A. Walker. Will let you know further on this.” 

I don’t know what John’s thoughts were on Del’s ped¬ 
igree question, for no reply appears in the file. Eugene 
Exman’s S-20 likewise remained hidden away for more 
than a generation, until finally eonsigned by his heirs to 
Heritage in 2015. It was sold in their June 2015 Long 
Beaeh auetion, lot 3752, graded EAC VF35 net 25, for 
$44,650. It, too, had passed through both Chapman and 
Mehl auctions, according to the catalog pedigree. 

On August 29^^, Warren Lapp writes John, 

“The last two bound volumes of Penny-Wise arrived 
on Monday August 27. Thanks so very much for all the 
trouble that you have gone to in my behalf I sincerely 
appreciate it. 

“The books are beautiful, and I was especially pleased 
to see that you had included P-W #100 with the final 
volume. I am most grateful to you and EAC for making 
the set available to me.” 

On September 18^^, Richard Doty again writes John, 

“As I write, time is growing near for the holding of 
our first Coinage of the Americas Conference. As I men¬ 
tioned in my last letter, we were hoping for the receipt of 
papers to be delivered at the Conference by the middle 
of this month. This would give us a head start on the 
preparation of the book form of the papers given at the 
meeting, which we hope to have out early next year. 
Thus far, we have received several papers, and most of 
the others have been definitely promised by the end of 
this month. Having not heard from you as yet, I thought 
I’d write and see whether everything was progressing 
satisfactorily, or whether some problem had arisen. If 
the latter is the case, and if there is anything that we 
can do here (photography, etc.), please advise. Looking 
forward to receiving your paper soon.” 

Rather than a written reply, John phoned Doty; the 
notation “call” is written on the right top margin of the 


letter. It’s also apparent that they quickly dispensed with 
formality, for John has written “Dick” on the lower left 
corner of the sheet, and drawn a line with an arrow up 
to the “Richard” typed in the letter’s closing; the ink on 
this line is unevenly impressed, and the arrow at its end 
is rounded-off and asymmetrical, so I rather suspect it 
was “doodled on” even as they talked. Dick Doty was 
just that kind of man. His The Soho Mint and the In¬ 
dustrialization of Money (1998) traced the triumph of 
Matthew Boulton’s English establishment in the provi¬ 
sion of honest small change—the same thing, after all, 
that they were aiming for in Philadelphia. Doty wrote 
a sonnet that expressed this. Discovered by his widow 
after his death, tucked into a book, it was first printed in 
The 'Conder ’ Token Collector’s Journal #65, Fall 2013: 

The Author’s Respects to Mr. Boulton 

With undue length. I’ve taken up my pen 
To celebrate a useful group of men 
With deep-set feelings for the planet’s poor. 
Whose coinage duped them. Now and evermore 

The coins they used would all be struck the same. 
While counterfeiters trembl’d at the name 
Of MATTHEW BOULTON: he whose vision pure 
Would make our money beautiful and sure. 

And having here at SOHO’s site unfurled 
New money’s banner, now around the world 
He’d send the apparatus, plans, and men 
To forge a link to BIRMINGHAM again. 

At Soho BRONZE took precedent to Gold 
And changed our money. Now my tale is told. 

John’s contribution to that first Coinage of the Ameri¬ 
cas Conference was printed as the lead article in Amer¬ 
ica’s Copper Coinage. His title was “Benjamin H. Col¬ 
lins: A Brief Essay on the People and Traditions of Large 
Cent Collecting.” His opening paragraph is as true today 
as it was 33 years ago: 

“Cent collectors are a strange breed. We come in all 
ages and sizes, as well as from all walks of life. Our 
only common denominator is the hobby or, let me sug¬ 
gest, the tradition that unites us - those of us who share 
our interests wherever they may be and those who have 
gone before.” 

The year concludes with a December 17^^ letter from 
Del Bland, still on the trail of the elusive Dupont: 

“Send me Dupont’s middle initial and his address in 
both Douglas, Mass, and Phoenix, plus telephone num¬ 
bers. I’ll try to get ahold of him, maybe this spring or 
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early summer. For a while I thought there may have 
been some underhanded dealings in forming his collee- 
tion. But with a relatively long ANA membership, prob¬ 
ably not.” 

The lack of a response (again!) would suggest that 
John’s interest in this particular detective pursuit had 
flagged considerably. 

Additional Dramatis Personae 

Bertram (“Bert”) Cohen (1931-2014), EAC #1081, was 
also known for his fabulous collection of marbles. He 
was profiled for this in the May 2006 issue of Country 
Living. 


Bruce Burnham was EAC #1943, and is no longer an 
active member. 

Dr. Richard G. Doty (1942-2013), EAC #2218, left the 
ANS for the Smithsonian in 1986, where he was senior 
curator of the National Money Collection at the time of 
his passing. 

Dr. William N. Michal, Jr. was a pediatrician in High 
Point, North Carolina. 

This series will conclude with John’s Large Cent Cor¬ 
respondence for 1985-6-7 in the April issue of Penny- 
Wise. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER: WHY CAN’T WE JUST ENJOY OURSELVES? 

Bill Eckberg 


I want to share with you two important parts of what 
I think my job is - or at least what I think it should be. 
First and foremost, I try to do what I can to make the 
club successful. Second, I try to promote EAC and early 
copper collecting in general to the general numismatic 
public. 

Part of it involves “trying to make sure the trains run 
on time.” That means paying attention to the things the 
club does. Is the convention coming together well? The 
sale? Yes they are! Is there something we should do that 
we aren’t? Is there something we do that we shouldn’t? 
Your national officers brainstorm about thiese every 
so often, and the entire board discusses ideas at its an¬ 
nual meeting. I receive emails every day addressed to 
president@eacs.org . Most of them come from people 
interested in the club, new members wanting help get¬ 
ting access to the Members Only section of our website, 
and people who have old cents and want to know what 
they’re worth. (It is, of course, impossible to guess the 
value of a coin one hasn’t seen.) 

Some of it involves answering critics outside of the 
club. “Why do you use that weird grading system?” 
“Early copper collecting is just too difficult.” “Copper 
collectors are too elitist.” These aren’t hard to answer. 
Mostly, I can talk about my own experiences in the club, 
how friendly I found everyone when I was a newbie, 
and how much pleasure the challenges of early copper 
can give. Some of you may have seen some of the ar¬ 
ticles on grading and the reasons not to trust slab grades 
blindly that I’ve written for the general numismatic 
press. Hopefully, you’ve read the one in this issue. I’d 
love to hear your comments. 


I think a legitimate part of the “elitist” label is that we 
haven’t done enough outreach to the rest of numismat¬ 
ics. Despite several proposals since 1967, EAC never 
put our grading standards and methods on paper until 
2014. Promotion of the club in the general numismatic 
press is something that hasn’t been done much before, 
but that’s changing. You may have seen the press releas¬ 
es about our 50^^ anniversary convention in The Numis¬ 
matist, Coin World and Numismatic News. They don’t 
happen passively; we need to promote ourselves. You 
may also have seen some of the articles I’ve written for 
the general numismatic press that promote early copper 
collecting. Look for more this year. 

Other problems that need attention are internal. While 
I would say that over 99% of our members are friend¬ 
ly, cooperative, interesting and helpful, there are still a 
small number who choose not to be. I’m not asking the 
1% to go away or even to shut up - though the latter 
might be pleasant - but I’m asking the 99% to ignore 
them. Self-appointed “experts” have no more standing 
in the club than the rest of us, and to a person, the real 
experts are and have been supportive of other collectors. 

There is an unfortunate offshoot of this, and certainly 
it comes in part because of the challenges of grading 
early copper. It’s not a problem I see at the conventions 
or at regional meetings, but I see it too often on Copper 
Notes. And that is members apologizing for the qual¬ 
ity of their coins. Never apologize for your coins. Until 
1836, all early coppers were made on a screw press. By 
hand. Of course, they aren H perfect. They never were! 
That and the use and abuse they’ve suffered over 160- 
225 years is precisely what gives them much of their 
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charm, and their charm is why we love them so much. 
Add to this the fact that ALL early coppers are legiti¬ 
mately rare. There are more than 100 times as many mint 
state 1909-S VDBs out there as there are of your typical 
R1 half cent or cent in all grades combined! There are 
more 1909-S VDBs out there than there are half cents of 
all varieties combined. These are challenging coins to 
collect. If you think only red gems are worth collecting, 
or if you MUST fill all of those holes at a single show, 
you’re in the wrong club. Whether you collect Draped 
Busts in scudzy AG, late dates in VF, or you’re putting 
together a date set of middle and late date culls with 
holes, enjoy yourself and be proud of your collection. 
The coins we collect are the most interesting and impor¬ 
tant series that the US Mint has ever produced. 

There are, however, some things that I’d like to see 
the members do to promote copper collecting. First of 
all, plan get-togethers. If you enjoy talking coppers, you 
can do it even more often. There are several regions that, 
to the best of my knowledge, haven’t had regional meet¬ 
ings in years. Regional chairs and secretaries should be 


scheduling these in conjunction with regional shows, 
but if they aren’t, ANY member can do it. If you need 
help with the process, feel free to contact me, and I’ll 
help. Second, I’d very much like to see more members 
contribute to Penny-Wise. I’m not talking about major 
research articles. I think we have plenty of those, and 
I’m glad to be in a club whose members do so much 
interesting research, and the research that appears in the 
issue you hold in your hands is both exceptional and 
exceptionally interesting. But I think that sometimes the 
high level of research that P-W publishes intimidates 
members from telling their stories. Harry wrote about 
this in the last issue, and he reprinted an article from 
the first issue of P-W as an example of something that 
should be of interest to everyone. I wrote my series on 
coin cleaning that begins in this issue as something that 
I hope will be of interest to many. But it’s not enough for 
Harry and me to do these pieces; I want to encourage all 
of you to tell your stories in P-W. It’s YOUR magazine, 
and other members will probably enjoy your story more 
than they enjoy many of the research articles. 


EARLY AMERICAN COPPERS 51^'ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Traverse City, Michigan 
May 3^*^ - May 6^ 2018 

Terry Denman 


I invite all members to the EAC 2018 Annual Conven¬ 
tion which will be held May 3^^ - May 6^^, 2018 in Tra¬ 
verse City, Michigan. The convention will be held at the 
Grand Traverse Resort in Acme, Michigan, which is lo¬ 
cated eight miles from downtown Traverse City. While 
there, you can enjoy three championship golf courses, 
and a 100,000 square foot tennis and fitness center. Lo¬ 
cated just three miles from the Turtle Creek Casino, the 
Resort provides free shuttle service to this destination. 

Traverse City has become known as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the United States. Located on the 
shores of Grand Traverse Bay, it is also situated directly 
on the 45^^ Parallel, halfway between the North Pole and 
the Equator. We are known as the Cherry Capital of the 
World and each year host the National Cherry Festival 
which brings in thousands of visitors to the area. 

Traverse City is Pure Michigan —snq offer hundreds 
of lakes, rivers, streams, and hiking and biking trails 
with stunning views of the water and surrounding coun¬ 
tryside. Located 45 minutes from Traverse City is the 


Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore, located on 
the shores of Lake Michigan. Along with climbing the 
dunes, you can enjoy the 7.4-mile Pierce Stocking Sce¬ 
nic Drive which has incredible views of Lake Michigan, 
and several turnouts for picture taking. 

Traverse City is a town of unique and fine dining res¬ 
taurants, wineries, and breweries. We will be hosting a 
wine tour during the week. Located between the resort 
and Traverse City is the Dennos Museum, which offers 
many unusual art exhibits; also within a short distance 
of the Resort is the Music House which has a unique 
collection of instruments that provide guests with a walk 
through the history, and engineering of automated mu¬ 
sic. More details will appear in the January P-W. 

The average temperature in May is 65 degrees so plan 
accordingly. 

Now that we’ve sold you on the Traverse City Area, 
here are details for the convention. As mentioned at the 
beginning, the convention will be at the Grand Traverse 
Resort. For Reservations, please call (231) 534-6000. 
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The address is 100 Grand Traverse Village Blvd, Aeme, 
MI 49610. Traverse City has a large airport whieh ean 
aeeommodate large jets, and a free shuttle serviee is pro¬ 
vided to the Resort. 

For the time at an EAC eonvention, a eomplete 
Sheldon Variety Set will be on display. A large group of 
Lord St. Oswald eoins will also be on display. 

Seminars will inelude the popular Grading and Coun¬ 
terfeit Deteetion elass, taught by Steve Carr and Doug 
Bird. The seminar is free although advanee registration 
is required. Contaet Steve Carr at (913) 940-5666 or 
scarr4002@everstke.net . 

Educational Forum: Nathan Markowitz will again be 
in charge of educational presentations at the Convention. 
He welcomes volunteers to give presentations on topics 


of interest. Contact Nathan at RO. Box 146, Springfield, 
OR 97477 or at cascades 1787@vahoo.com . 

The Boyz of 94 meeting will be held May 2^^, at 7:30. 
Contact Chuck Heck at check48@comcast.net for more 
information. 

The annual EAC Sale will be held on Saturday hosted 
by Kevin Vinton. Please consider consigning your coins 
to the sale to help our club. You can reach Kevin at Kev- 
in@indeetlib.com or (203) 305-4710. 

We need volunteers to man the registration table Con¬ 
tact me at (231) 357-3627 or tsdenman@yahoo.com . 

For anyone wanting a table, there are still a few avail¬ 
able but they are filling up fast. Please contact me as 
above. We hope you will join us for this convention. 


EARLY AMERICAN COPPERS 2018 CONVENTION EVENTS 


Terry Denman 


2018 is upon us, and in a few short months we will 
be hosting the 5P^ Annual Early American Coppers 
Convention, May 3"^"^ through May 6^^ in Traverse City, 
Michigan. I hope you are looking forward to it as much 
as we are. 

We have firmed up plans for several opportunities out¬ 
side of the convention, for you to participate in while 
you are here. Three tours have been confirmed: 

1) The Traverse City area is home to many fine winer¬ 
ies. We will be hosting a four-hour tour of some of the 
local wineries on Thursday, May 3^^"^. The cost will be be¬ 
tween $15 and $22 per person depending on how many 
people sign up, and additionally the cost of the tastings, 
which average $5 per winery. 

2) On Friday, May we are planning a visit to the 
Dennos Museum, which hosts many unusual art exhib¬ 
its. The cost of admission is $6 and this tour is approxi¬ 
mately two hours. At this time, I am working to firm up 
transportation from the hotel to the museum. 

3) On Saturday, May 5^^, there will be a tour of the Mu¬ 
sic House in Acme, which houses a unique collection of 
instruments that provide guests with a walk through the 
history and engineering of automated music. The cost of 
the tour is $12 per person and it lasts approximately one 
hour. This is located just one mile from the hotel. 

If you have interest in any of these tours, please RSVP 
to TSDenman@yahoo.com at your earliest convenience. 

Along with the “official” tours, there are many other 


points of interest that you can explore on your own. I 
will list a few and you would be able to find information 
on all of these online if you are interested: 

The Sleeping Bear Dunes and National Lakeshore is 
about 45 minutes from Traverse City and has some of 
the most amazing views of Lake Michigan that you will 
find. 

The Mackinac Bridge is one of the longest in the world 
at a length of 5 miles, connecting the Lower Peninsula 
to the Upper Peninsula. There are ferries on both sides 
of the bridge if you wish to visit Mackinac Island. 

Many years ago. Traverse City had one of the larg¬ 
est mental hospitals in the country. It closed and, within 
the last few years, many of the buildings have been re¬ 
modeled and turned into restaurants, offices and many 
unique shops. It is located at the Grand Traverse Com¬ 
mons and it is very interesting to see all of the buildings, 
many of which still have the bars on the windows from 
when they housed mental patients. There is a tour which 
goes not only through the grounds, but also through all 
of the underground tunnels that connected the buildings. 
One of the finest restaurants in town is located there— 
the Trattoria Stella. 

The Old Town Playhouse is located just off the main 
Street in Traverse City and always has an entertaining 
play to see. You can see what is available by going on 
their website. Old Town Playhouse.com. 

Downtown Traverse City has one of the most popular 
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shops in town called The Cherry Republic. You won’t 
want to leave town without checking it out. 

Along with all of those opportunities, Traverse City is 
home to a number of restaurants that are not the “nor¬ 
mal fare” you would find at chain restaurants (though of 
course we have many of those also). The following res¬ 
taurants are all located downtown Traverse City within 
a few blocks of each other: 

Red Ginger - best sushi around 

Georgina’s - Asian Latin Fusion, website Georginas 
Taqueria.com 

North Peak Brewing 

Mackinaw Brewing 

Mama Lu’s - known for their tacos and their cham¬ 
pagne margaritas. 

Within a short distance of downtown are some other 
fine restaurants: 

Sleders - the oldest restaurant in Michigan, opened 
in 1882 

The Filling Station - known for their fiat bread pizzas 
and micro brews 

Apache Trout Grille 


Calypso Mediterranean Grille- website calypso grill 
TC.com 

If you want to take a drive, just a short drive out the 
peninsula you will find the Jolly Pumpkin restaurant, 
brewery, and distillery. A 30 minute drive can take 
you to the Rowe Restaurant, and it is well worth the 
drive, boasting great food and the best wine cellar in 
Northern Michigan. 12 miles from the Resort Hotel is 
the little town of Elk Rapids, and the location of Siren 
Hall, known for the best oysters in the U.S.A. A fairly 
new place in Elk Rapids is Cellar 152 Wine and gourmet 
market. People gather there for good food, good wine, 
and on a nice day you can sip your wine on the river. 

As you can see, there is no shortage of restaurants 
to satisfy any taste, and although there are many other 
restaurants to choose from, I feel these are among the 
best. Along with all of the wineries from which you can 
purchase wine, there are also several wine shops—“The 
Blue Goat,” Burritt’s Meat Market (which has seafood 
and fine wines), and Fogarelli’s Market. 

We are excited for you to visit Traverse City and hope 
the information provided above will show you what a 
beautiful, unique place we live in. See you in May! 


2 ^^ CALL FOR EXHIBITS - EAC 2018 

Tom Webster 


This is the second call for exhibit registration for 
the upcoming 2018 EAC Convention in Traverse City, 
Michigan. Please send me the name of your exhibit and 
the number of cases you will need to display your proj¬ 
ect. 

As others have said before, it is not about the choicest 
pieces, but rather, displaying something that you feel has 
meaning, that’s all. Others will appreciate it, guaranteed. 
Also keep in mind that one of the perks of exhibiting is 
an early entry to the bourse for set up. This takes place 
Thursday afternoon and early Friday morning. Take ad¬ 
vantage of this opportunity to set up your display, while 
possibly putting yourself in position to set up a deal for 
that special item you have been looking for. 


Display ideas could include examples of die states for 
a partieular variety, sets or particular coins that take us 
back through pedigree and history, or maybe those con¬ 
troversial coins. Don’t forget the evolution of grading 
early copper, and perhaps, the evolution copper in plas¬ 
tic holders, all of which add interest to the eoin and add 
additional material for others to consider. It’s not just 
about the coin, it’s also about the material and people 
associated with them. 

We have space now, but don’t wait; please contact 
me via email (websl873@gmail.com) or telephone 
(269-217-7700), so that I may register your exhibit. 

I’m available to help where I can, as well as provide 
case dimensions if needed. 
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CONSIGN NOW TO THE 

2018 EAC SALE 


We are now aeeepting eonsignments for the 2018 EAC Sale at the 
Traverse City, MI eonvention. Please eonsider taking advantage of this 
exeellent venue for selling your eoins. We've had lots of interest 
already in eonsigning to the sale and expeet reeord bidding 
partieipation. The eatalog will fill up quiekly so don't delay! 


Deadline for consignments is February 1, 2018 

We're working hard onee again to make this the highest quality 
eatalog possible with professional, full eolor images, thorough lot 
deseriptions, and a wide variety of ehoiee, rare, and interesting 

material. 


Requested minimum value per lot is $200. 

Please forward eonsignments and any questions/eomments to: 


Kevin Vinton 
PO Box 771 
Danbury, CT 06813 
(203) 305-4710 
kevin@indeetlib.com 
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THE 2018 HALF CENT HAPPENING VARIETIES 


Tim Skinski 


I am very pleased to announce that the Half Cent Hap¬ 
pening will again be held at the 2018 EAC convention 
in Traverse City, Michigan. I have been collaborating 
closely with Mike Packard to ensure that this EAC tra¬ 
dition continues in the same collegial spirit and manner 
since its advent in 1986. Six varieties have been selected 
for the anniversary convention. They are: 

1795 C-2b, R5+ 

This variety was last included in 1998. This is the so- 
called “punctuated date” (1,795) with plain edge and 
thin planchet. 

1797 C-3b, R4 

This variety was last included ini997. This coin is 
the Low Head variety with lettered edge. 

1804 C-5, R4 

This variety was last included in 2004. The C-5 is the 
“Spiked Chin,” Stems to Wreath variety. Will we see 
any Manley State 5.0 or 6.0 examples? 

1806 C-2, R4 

This variety was also last included in 1997. This vari¬ 
ety has the Small 6, Stems to Wreath. 


1809 C-4, R2 

This variety last appeared in 1996. This is the well- 
known “circle within the zero” variety. I look forward to 
seeing whether my example will gamer any votes. 

1853 C-1, R1 

The last variety is very common and is making its in¬ 
augural appearance at the Happening. It will be interest¬ 
ing to see if we see any red Mint State pieces. 

If you would like to volunteer to be a monitor, please 
contact me via email at tim.skinski@earthlink.net . Be¬ 
ing a Half Cent Happening novice, I would genuinely 
appreciate experienced monitors stepping up and volun¬ 
teering their time for at least part of the evening. Mike 
Packard has already graciously volunteered. 

There is a relatively wide range of rare, scarce, and 
common Little Half Sisters selected for this year’s 
event. Please dust off and dig into your coin cabinets, 
and plan to join us on Thursday evening. May 2 for the 
33"^"^ Half Cent Happening! I look forward to meeting 
you in Traverse City. 


2018 EAC CONVENTION ^^LARGE CENT HAPPENING” VARIETIES 

David Johnson 


Following are the Large Cent varieties for the 2018 
annual EAC “Large Cent Happening” in Traverse City, 
MI. We have some interesting and neat varieties that 
will make an appearance in 2018. 

1794 S-46. R3. Head of 1794 equivalent. Maris’ “Pli¬ 
cae.” Maybe Maris is referring to the heavy separated 
locks of Miss Liberty’s luxuriant hair. A neat variety 
with interesting obverse die states to offer. In the earli¬ 
est state a light obverse crack is evident from the rim 
into the bust and eventually, in later states, multiple ob¬ 
verse die cracks add visual delight. In the latest state 
the intersection of obverse die cracks results in a small 
internal cud (from a missing piece of the die) above the 
numeral 4. 

1794. S-58. R3. A second Head of 1794 equivalent. 
Another 1794 with a neat reverse die state progression 
that should provide interesting study. Coined on a thick 


planchet, the S-58 in its latest and rare state, exhibits a 
reverse cud. 

1796 S-99. R5. Reverse of 1795 with two single leaves 
at top. A difficult variety, usually not found in higher 
grades. The S-99 presents an intriguing die state pro¬ 
gression, ranging from a perfect obverse state to a late 
state exhibiting a dramatic obverse die crack. 

1798 S-161. First Hair Style with a single curl. An R2 
variety. The S-161 is one of the more common 1798 va¬ 
rieties. However, this variety makes up for its lack of 
rarity with one of the most interesting die state progres¬ 
sions in all the early dates! Breen lists 12 die states - 
and one can include three different edge types. There is 
plenty to study when one examines a group of S-lhl’s. 

1816 N-8. An R3 variety. A first and popular year for the 
Matron Head. The N-8 presents interesting study oppor- 
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tunities, beginning with a perfect state and a progression 
of a series of 1, 2, or 3 known die state rim breaks. 

1835 N-9. Head of 1834. Large 8 Large Stars. An R4+ 

variety. A decidedly tough variety, especially in better 
grades. Once again, a variety that provides interesting 
study and collecting excitement. The 1835 N-9 presents 
several collecting opportunities with a “perfect” reverse 
progressing to a very rare terminal state exhibiting both 
an obverse and reverse cud. One of the more exciting of 
the Matron Heads. 

1847 N-3, delisted N-33. R3. This variety presents a 
range of neat die states. In its later states, the delisted 
(old) N-33 exhibits reverse rim cud breaks. 

1848 N-9 Rl. Another late date variety with plenty of 
die states of interest. Grellman’s 2001 reference lists 
nine die states, with states c-g exhibiting various cuds, 
some very rare or unique. Bob LaForme’s current cud 
census affirms the rarity of almost all of the cud states. 
This variety should present some opportunities for study 
and discovery, should several die states attend! 

Once again, a few items of usual “Happening” Busi¬ 
ness that that bear repeating: The “Large Cent Hap¬ 


pening” will start right after the opening reception on 
Thursday evening. For members planning to exhibit 
coins, please plan on arriving with your coins as early 
as possible after the reception so that all the necessary 
exhibitor registration and paperwork can be completed. 

Coins are handled at Happenings. Exhibitors who 
prefer not to have their coin(s) handled, please plan on 
bringing your coin(s) in an air-tite or similar protective 
holder in which the coin can be adequately viewed. 

The “Happening” is not just about seeing the best 
and highest graded coins (although that’s fiin), but also 
about having the opportunity to view neat examples and 
interesting die states side-by-side. If you have interest¬ 
ing or tough die states to share, please plan on bringing 
them to the Happening. 

LASTLY, I can always use more helpers to pull this 
event off, assist with the table/variety monitoring, the 
sign-up desk, and giving fellow monitors a break and 
chance to view the varieties. If you would like to assist, 
please contact me at davidjohnson1798@gmail.com . 
Many thanks to all those special EAC’ers who have al¬ 
ready volunteered to help out! 


COLONIAL HAPPENING AT EAC 2018 
May 3, 2018 Traverse City, Michigan 
Ray Williams 


The EAC 2018 Convention will be here before 
you know it! After the EAC Reception on Thursday 
evening, our three “Happenings” are held, geared 
respectively toward Large Cents, Half Cents and 
Colonials. The Colonial Happening welcomes all to 
attend and participate (if desired). We encourage you to 
bring something pre-Federal to the gathering. We use a 
camera and projector to show the item on a screen for 
all to view, discuss and learn. Bring your favorite coin. 


something you have questions about, an oddity, colonial 
paper, a medal or token. . .but most important, bring 
yourself 

Those participating in the Large Cent and Half Cent 
Happenings are encouraged to duck in whenever they 
can for as long as they can. If you have any questions, 
please contact me: njravwms@optonline.net . 


CALL FOR SALE LOT VIEWING VOLUNTEERS 


John Bailey 


EAC Sale lot viewing volunteers are needed. If you 
have done this in the past and plan on going to the 
convention, please consider doing it again. As you 
know, the EAC Sale “pays for the convention.” Most 
years 300 members attend the annual convention. That 
means about eight percent of you need to volunteer your 


time. You do not need to commit to a given day or time 
at this point. We can sort that out later. I am asking for 
help in only one or two hour shifts. This way you still 
have plenty of time for all the other events. Thanks! 

JDBAILEY15@ROCHESTER.RR.COM 
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GRADING AND COUNTERFEIT SEMINAR - EAC 2018 


Steve Can- 


Wow! It seems like one EAC Convention has just fin¬ 
ished and we are already calling for people to participate 
in the annual EAC Grading and Counterfeiting seminar. 
Doug Bird and Steve Carr will again offer this seminar 
at EAC in Traverse City on Thursday, May 2, from 9 
am to noon. This seminar is a great way to start your 
EAC experience, see old friends, make new ones, and 
get a start looking at coppers before the convention even 
begins! 


If you are interested in attending this seminar, please 
contact Steve Carr at scarr4QQ2@everestkc.net or (913) 
94Q-5666 for a reservation. We are often limited in the 
number of seats, so first come, first served. Get your res¬ 
ervations in early to secure your spot in the seminar. 

If you have any coppers you would like the group to 
look at, please let Steve know. 




ANA SUMMER SEMINAR COURSE - 2018 


Steve Carr 


Doug Bird and Steve Carr will also be offering an 
“expanded” counterfeit and grading seminar at the ANA 
Summer Seminar. This course will cover a number of 
early copper topics, from attribution and grading to 
storage and recoloring. You can also spend a week sur¬ 
rounded by other numismatists, some nationally known, 
in the beautiful Colorado Rockies. The ANA has the 
best copper resource library in the area. 

This course usually covers attribution, grading 
(EAC, technical, and market), how defects on the coin 
affect grade and price, counterfeit detection, storage. 


history, and quick finder tips. However, content can 
change and who knows what we may cover! Most work 
is in small groups. This course is offered during the 
second week of the ANA Summer Seminar, held June 
23 - 28 in beautiful Colorado Springs, CO. To register, 
contact either Steve or Doug, go to the ANA website 
(money.org), or contact Amber Bradish at (719) 482- 
9865 or abradish@money.org. Bring your favorite loupe 
and any coppers you would like to share with the class 
and instructors. 


THE SO-CALLED “1S51 DIE SETUP COIN” 


Craig Sholley 


I read Ed Fuhrman’s most interesting article on the 
so-called 1851 Die Setup Coin in the October issue of 
Penny-Wise. ITl cut straight to the chase: I don’t think 
so. Nor do I think the piece is what would traditionally 
be called an error as its creation, to me, seems obviously 
deliberate. I would thus call the coin a piece-de-caprice, 
a fantasy coin made by some Mint worker with a bit too 
much time on his hands. 

There are several very clear clues that this piece is not 
a set-up piece, the most obvious being the several strikes 
from different denominations. That is extremely prob¬ 
lematic as the purpose of a set-up piece is to determine 
if the equipment, in this case a coining press, is prop¬ 
erly adjusted and ready to produce production coinage. 
Overstriking on a different size and different composi¬ 


tion planchet will not provide for a proper set-up. 

Before going into the mechanics of why one would not 
use an off-metal, off-denomination planchet for a set-up 
piece, let’s first dispel the notion that, as Mr. Fuhrman 
says, “the mint employees would certainly not waste an 
expensive gold or silver planchet.” As most numisma¬ 
tists are aware, the rolling, drawing, and planchet cut¬ 
ting operations did not produce 1QQ% perfect planchets. 
Some were “clips” and still others were light or heavy 
due to inaccuracies in rolling and drawing. 

The issue of “lights” and “heavies” is addressed in 
several histories of the Mint by Abbott, Smith, Evans, 
and others. The Mint records also address this issue. 
In fact, there is a 14 page report by Oliver Bosbyshell 
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somewhat serendipitously dated March 23, 1851 dis¬ 
cussing light and heavy gold pieces and silver dollars 
resulting from rolling and drawing. 

While heavy pieces were, of course, filed to weight 
and sent to production, lights were generally sent back 
to the melting pot along with the clips. Since these piec¬ 
es were headed back to melting away, they were ideal 
for use as set-up pieces as they were the same diameter, 
the same thickness, the same composition, and with the 
exception of a few grains, the same weight as normal 
production planchets. So, quite to the contrary of Mr. 
Fuhrman’s assumption, there would have been no wast¬ 
ing of a valuable planchet. 

Why would it be so important to use a planchet of the 
same dimensions and composition as production piec¬ 
es? Because the pressure required to properly strike a 
planchet was a function of the size and material as can 
be seen from the Mint’s own striking pressure table from 
the “1902 Mint Report.” Thus, press had to be properly 
set to the correct die gap to produce the proper pressure, 
and that can only be accomplished with a planchet of the 
proper size and composition. 

As will be noted from the “coining pressure” table, the 
double eagle required the greatest pressure of all coins 
struck at the time. While the table obviously does not 
include the pressure required to strike a large cent, it can 
be estimated from the above table and a most interesting 
March 1, 1837 letter from Director Patterson to George 
Newbold, President of the Bank of America, who was 
complaining about the slow pace of half dollar coin¬ 
age. In that letter, Patterson noted, “We have occasion¬ 
ally used the press made for quarter dollars and cents in 
coining half dollars, but it halts and breaks down under 
the work which is too heavy for it.” 

So, the pressure required to strike a large cent was a 
good bit less than that of a half dollar and nearer that of 
a quarter. Referring back to the table, that gives a pres¬ 


sure somewhere between the 40 tons required for the 
bronze small cent (bronze being far harder than copper) 
and the 60 tons for the quarter. Thus, attempting to use a 
large cent as a set-up piece would result in an improper 
pressure setting as copper is far easier to strike than gold 
and the size was all wrong; the same being true for the 
silver half dollar. 

There would also be secondary effects since the diam¬ 
eter of a large cent was not the same as a half dollar or a 
double-eagle. As a result, you would not be able to tell if 
the dies were truly aligned or parallel since the periph¬ 
ery of the design obviously would not strike up. Without 
being able to see the whole design, you couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly know if the dies were slightly out of parallel and 
not striking up in some area of the lettering or dentils. 
Additionally, you wouldn’t know if the pressure was 
sufficient to get a good edge impression from the reeded 
collar. 

In sum, using a large cent as a set-up planchet for a 
half dollar and double-eagle is patently absurd. Now, 
that is not to say I don’t think the coin is “real.” There 
is sufficient evidence to say that it certainly was made 
at the Mint. However, the characteristics of the coin and 
the complete lack of suitability as a set up piece clearly 
show that it was produced as a fantasy. 

I also find the “companion” double-eagle struck on a 
large cent planchet to be the same. The Mint didn’t even 
make its own large cent planchets, they purchased them. 
Further, gold operations were fairly segregated and care¬ 
fully controlled. So, the opportunity for a copper plan¬ 
chet to get mixed in with gold double-eagle planchets 
was pretty slim and that piece was quite likely made by 
the same gent. 

Hopefully Mr. Fuhrman will not be too upset at the 
foregoing. It is, after all, just “one man’s opinion” and 
I’m quite sure that those who believe in this fantastical 
piece will surely value it as they may. 


180 REPOKT OP THE DlltECTOR OF THE MINT. 


Prekburij Eequiked for Stamping. 


Denomination. 

Pressure. 

Benoml nation. 

' Pressure. 

Double eagle,,,, ... 

Tom^ ' 
155 

Half dollar.... 

Tom. 

98 

Eagle....... 

110 

Quarter dollar.... 

GO 

Half eagle..... 

60 

35 

Dime .. 

So 

Quarter eagle.... 

5-eenl piece...... 

60 

Sta 11 dar<l dollar... 

160 

l-een t piece. ...... 

40 
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CLEANING COPPER COINS - PART 1 
MARKET ACCEPTABLE METHODS 

Bill Eckberg 


Have you ever eleaned a eoin? 

Tell the truth. 

No subjeet in numismaties, ineluding grading, is more 
eontentious than eoin eleaning. Yet we’ve all eleaned 
eoins at one time or another. I remember shining up my 
Lineoln cents with a pencil eraser about 60 years ago. In 
retrospect that wasn’t a great idea, but I’d gotten them 
from circulation, and they all since retoned, so my ef¬ 
forts didn’t lose me any money. And it all comes down 
to money doesn’t it? 

What determines a coin’s value? Condition, color and 
collector demand. Collectors prefer nicer coins when 
they can get them. Though today’s collectors prize origi¬ 
nal surfaces, many, perhaps nearly all, old coins have 
had their patina stripped off at some point. In the past 
this was expected, but in today’s market, originality of 
color and brightness are both desired. Of course, if a 
coin was cleaned 100 years ago, in all likelihood it has 
retoned to a natural appearance, in which case nobody 
can tell it was ever cleaned unless the cleaning left hair¬ 
lines or other traces. If you can’t tell a coin has been 
cleaned, does it matter that it has been? The issue be¬ 
comes philosophical only. Furthermore, it is quite pos¬ 
sible that at some future time brightness alone will again 
prevail and we’ll all be removing the patina from our 
coins. Who knows? 

For this series of articles, I will try to demystify coin 
cleaning by discussing several legitimate (and other¬ 
wise) reasons people clean coins and several methods 
for it, many of which are perfectly market acceptable in 
2018. Thus, we start with the understanding that not all 
cleaning of coins is bad. 

Old paintings, sculpture and automobiles are often 
cleaned and even reworked - and often become quite 
changed in the process. This is perfectly acceptable to 
the art and antique car worlds, where the term “restora¬ 
tion” includes cleaning, repainting and a host of other 
far more invasive activities. Leonardo Da Vinci’s Salva¬ 
tor Mundi was badly repaired, and it still recently sold 
for over $450M! When the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam 
cleaned Rembrandt’s famous painting, “Night Watch,” 
they discovered that it is actually a daytime scene; it’s 
still quite proudly on display and has lost no value, 
though they now laugh when it’s called “Night Watch.” 
Many things’ values are enhanced by restoration. Which 


would you pay more for, an unrestored Jaguar XK-150 
or a restored one? The restored one, of course. Why 
should that not also be true for coins? 

Well, in a way it is. Many coins CAN be restored by 
some kinds of cleaning and repair. I’m told that there are 
coins in the marketplace that are known to have been 
repaired in the past. We can legitimately ask if, for ex¬ 
ample, a hole in a coin has been so skillfully repaired 
that any evidence of it ever having been there cannot 
be detected, has the coin not been returned to market- 
acceptable condition?^ 

Novice collectors are always told never to clean coins, 
but professionals do it all the time, sometimes callng it 
“curating,” which is a misuse of the word^, appropri¬ 
ated by “experts” to avoid calling attention to the clean¬ 
ing they do. They even offer professional cleaning as a 
commercial service, euphemistically and misleadingly 
calling it “curation.” Collectors often conclude that the 
difference between cleaning (bad) and “professional cu¬ 
rating” (good) is in who does the work: me = bad; self- 
appointed ‘'expert'’ = good. 

While there’s some truth in that cynical view, it’s not 
quite that simple. Anyone who tells you “coin curation” 
is not cleaning is either misinformed or intentionally 
misleading you. Restoration would be a far more accu¬ 
rate term, if less acceptable to the “pros” who do it. How 
can the restoration of a shipwreck coin by removing en¬ 
crustations not be called cleaning? 

The fact is that normal collectors can learn to use 
many of the techniques the pros use. Cleaning a coin 
can be good if it uncovers hidden luster or other positive 
qualities of the coin and/or stabilizes it against future 

1 This is another philosophical question to which I do not 
claim to have an answer, and it is beyond the scope of this 
article, but such questions are important and should be 
discussed. Perhaps one of you is brave enough to tackle 
the subject in a piece for Penny-Wisel 

2 Curate, verb: curate; 3rd person present: curates; past 
tense: curated; past participle: curated; gerund or present 
participle: curating 

• select, organize, and look after the items in a collection 
or exhibition. You are the curator of your own collec¬ 
tion. 

• select, organize, and present (online content, merchan¬ 
dise, information, etc.), typically using professional 

or expert knowledge. A dealer who chooses coins for a 
client’s collection is curating the collection. 
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Rembradt’s masterpiece, Militia Company of District II under the Command of Captain Frans Banninck Cocq, also 
known as The Shooting Company of Frans Banning Cocq and Willem van Ruytenburch, but commonly referred to as 
The Night Watch. Left image: before cleaning; right image: after cleaning it is revealed as a daytime scene. 



Would you pay more for the original Jaguar XK-150 on the left or the restored one on the right? 


degradation - bad if it moves or removes metal or dam¬ 
ages the natural patina (eolor) or uneovers previously 
hidden problems. Was that dirty area on the eoin put 
there intentionally to hide wear, eorrosion or tooling? In 
that ease, removing the dirt might be a bad idea. 

The first goal of eleaning a eoin is to eonserve it - to 
stabilize the surfaee so that no (further) eorrosion oeeurs 
and to do it in sueh a way that the eoin remains in a mar- 
ket-aeeeptable eondition. As sueh, it usually involves 
removing eontaminants from the surfaee. Professionals 
sometimes use eleetroehemieal and other methods that 
are beyond the seope of what most eolleetors are willing 
or able to do at home. For this diseussion, I will stiek to 
the methods in whieh the average eolleetor ean develop 
skill and that are effeetive at eonserving and (possibly) 
restoring the great majority of eopper eoins. 

The methods I will diseuss in this artiele are all good 
for your eoins. After any of these treatments, I reeom- 


mend that a little oil, sueh as Blue Ribbon®^, be applied 
by gentle brushing using a CLEAN, soft jewelers’ brush 
to seal the surfaee from the atmosphere"^. I note here that 
even this eommon and gentle proeedure is somewhat 
eontentious. Many experts in the aneient eoin field would 
never use oil on their eoins beeause they elaim it makes 
the eoin artifieially more attraetive. In EAC, however, it 
is standard operating proeedure, and nobody will aeeuse 
you of being an evil eoin doetor if you treat your eoins 
with Blue Ribbon. This, I hope you ean see, illustrates 
the faet that what constitutes a “good” cleaning is a 
matter of consistency with practice in the community^ 
and not something engraved on stone and passed down 
from a mountaintop by some kind of powers-that-be. 

The least invasive way to remove eontaminants is to 
blow them off with a quiek shot of eompressed air sueh 
as is used to elean dust off a eamera lens. Do not blow 

3 See part 2 of this series in the next issue of Penny-Wise. 

4 See EAC’s Grading Guide for Early American Copper 

Coins for a more extensive discussion of bmshing. 
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with your mouth, as you will put salivary juice with sug¬ 
ars, salts, proteins and baeteria on the eoin, eausing it to 
eorrode. This method, of eourse, will only remove eon- 
taminants that do not tightly adhere to the eoin. 

A slightly more robust proeedure would be to soak the 
eoin in a large amount of distilled water for a week or 
two. Keep the eontainer eovered to prevent evaporation 
and unintentional introduetion of eontaminants from the 
air. This should be followed by eompletely drying it by 
blotting with a elean eotton towel. Traees of lint from 
the towel ean be blown off by eompressed air. Some 
reeommend ineluding soap in the initial soak. I don’t 
reeommend this, unless you know the ehemieal eompo- 
sition of the soap and what eaeh eomponent of it will do 
to your eoin. However, as long as it’s neutral or a little 
alkaline, it should be safe. NEVER put anything acidic, 
even vinegar, on a copper coin. 

Third, and most useful, we have a type of 
eleaning that I eall “deerudding.” This is the 
removal of visible dirt and oils. There are sev¬ 
eral methods that will aeeomplish the triek 
without damaging the eoin’s patina. The saf¬ 
est and most basie is to use xyloP This is the 
age-old method reeommended by Sheldon, 

Burress and many others. Dip a elean Q-tip 
with a wooden stiek into the xylol and gently 
roll it over the surfaee of the eoin. Then roll a 
dry Q-tip over the eoin to piek up the dissolved 
and loosened erud. Repeat as neeessary. Some 
advoeate next using a rose thorn to piek out 
dirt from inside letters, leaves, between hairs, 
etc. Ideally, this should be done under a dis- 


seeting mieroseope or a fixed magnifying glass. I have 
never tried it, but I am told on exeellent authority that it 
works; my reeommendation would be to use a soft rose 
thorn. When you’re done, let the xylol evaporate and oil 
the eoin as deseribed above. 

There are many other ehemieal agents that ean be 
used to deerud eopper eoins. If you remember your high 
sehool ehemistry, you ean make a list of things to try. 
You will need reagents that dissolve fats and oils but do 
not reaet with metallie eopper, and preferably, not eop¬ 
per patina. The eateh is that the ehemieal eomposition 
of patina varies, ineluding eopper oxides and sulfides, 
among other eompounds. If you wish to experiment, 
do so on eoins you ean afford to ruin! Whatever you 
use, rinse the eoin thoroughly with distilled water after¬ 
wards. These treatments also leave the eoin dry and un- 
proteeted, so brush with Blue Ribbon or the like before 
storing the eoin. 



1818 N6. The image on the left shows the coin coated with lacquer. 
The image on the right is of the same coin after the lacquer was dis¬ 
solved off. Images courtesy of Allen Ross. 



1828 C-2. The image on the left shows it in a ^‘details” slab. The 
coin was removed from its slab and carefully decrudded. The 
image on the right shows it as an attractive EAC AU58+. Images 
courtesy of an anonymous EACer. 


Lacquer removal is a speeialized version of 
decrudding. Coins get laequered in an attempt 
to keep them from corroding; this was a com¬ 
mon method of eonservation in the past. It is 
frowned on today, as the laequered eoin does 
not look natural and obseures the aetual surfaee 
of the coin. Though not as common today, we 
still oceasionally see laequered coins. Fortu¬ 
nately, it’s easy to remove. All you need to do is 
to soak the eoin in aeetone^. It should take only 
a few seeonds for the laequer to dissolve off 
To be sure you get all of it, repeat the bath three 
times. Air dry and brush. 


5 Xylol = dimethylbenzine = xylene or, technically, xylenes, 
since the commercial product is a mixture of three forms. 
Incidentally, the name, xylol, implies that the chemical is 
an alcohol. It is not. It is available at hardware stores. 


6 Acetone is the main ingredient in most nail polish remov¬ 
ers. However, do not use nail polish remover, as it often 
has additives that may affect the coin in unpredictable 
ways. Get pure acetone at your favorite hardware store. 
Use it only in a very well-ventillated area. 
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This 1843 N4 shows PVC damage (left images). The green color on 
the portrait and the reverse leaves is characteristic of PVC damage. 
The heavier green deposits on the hair above the ear, on the cheek 
and on some of the leaves represents heavier corrosion due to PVC. 

The heavier corrosion left tiny, but visible, pits that could not be 
removed, though the cleaning noticeably improved the coin’s eye ap¬ 
peal and prevented further damage. 

Images courtesy of Allen Ross. 


Polyvinyl chloride (PVC) damage removal 
has been eonsidered by some to be another 
speeialized version of deerudding. Many pros 
talk about removal of “PVC residue,” but the 
green stuff is not residue, it is corrosion, so 
forget the euphemism and take it seriously! 

PVC is the hard, white plastie used to make 
plumbing, and in that form it ean only dam¬ 
age eoins if it seratehes them. The addition of 
aeidie plastieizers, ealled phthalates, to PVC 
makes it transparent and soft, and in that form 
it is used to make the soft vinyl flips dealers 
and auetion houses use for short-term storage 
of eoins. Phthalates are not bonded to the plas¬ 
tie and are present at high eoneentrations, so 
they leaeh out eonstantly. As the aeids slowly 
leaeh out of the flip, they eorrode the surfaee 
of the eoin; eopper is more sensitive to the ef- 
feet than silver or gold, but all eoinage metals 
are suseeptible to the damage. 

Phthalates are toxie to humans as well as to 
eoins; they are endoerine disrupters that can 
cause genital and other birth defects. Califor¬ 
nia long ago banned them from produets de¬ 
signed for use by children and women who are 
pregnant. Just don’t use soft vinly flips! 

Fortunately, before the damage to the eoin 
is serious, a thin, green deposit forms that tells 
you PVC additives are eorroding the coin. As 
soon as that happens, remove the coin from 
its holder and put the holder in its rightful plaee: the 
trash! Place the eoin in a small aeetone bath (xylol ean 
also be used) in a eovered glass eontainer (either, but 
espeeially aeetone, will dissolve many plastic contain¬ 
ers) overnight. Replaee the aeetone and gently roll a Q- 
tip (wooden handle, again!) over the green eorrosion. It 
should come off If it doesn’t, soak the eoin for another 
24 hours and repeat the Q-tip proeess. If it still doesn’t 
eome off try the procedure that will be presented in part 
3 of this series. Wash the eoin in two more changes of 
aeetone, air dry and brush. If you wait too long, your 
eoin will be pitted, and you can’t flx that. Check your 
coins regularly, and don’t delay if you see green PVC 
eorrosion deposits! Better yet, do not store coins in flips. 
They are not safe for your coins or you. 

All of the above teehniques most deflnitely involve 
eleaning by any reasonable deflnition. All of them have 


in eommon that they use organie solvents that do not 
interact with the eopper or its produets. None of them 
should damage a eoin in any way, and all are aeeeptable 
to the eurrent market as long as they are done properly, 
and the eoin is proteeted after the eleaning. Thus, we 
have established that several types of eleaning are good 
for eoins and have given some examples. 


In Part 2, we will discuss other chemical means that 
have been used to clean and brighten eopper eoins and 
will illustrate the results. Part 3 will present an effective 
method for dealing with heavier eorrosion. Finally, part 
4 will show how to recognize and so avoid the major 
kinds of “eoin doetoring” that have been done to early 
Ameriean eopper eoins. 
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ADVICE FOR NEWER COLLECTORS 


Hugh Bodell 


So you saw an old copper coin and bought it. It was 
thrilling and you bought more. You could have continued 
on without any advice. But you were interested enough 
to join this club. Each of us members have emerged into 
a lifelong hobby that is full of challenges. We experi¬ 
ence gains and pains, we meet other people who share 
our interests, and we all manage to make some terrific 
long-term investments in old coins. 

I know you want to learn more so you can make better 
decisions concerning your coin collection. In this and 
later articles I intend to offer my opinions towards an¬ 
swering the following questions: Which ones should I 
spend money on? Why do some never sell while others 
sell easily for big bucks? What is the best way to sell 
these coins? Can you tell me more about the fascinat¬ 
ing history of these old coins? What is the best advice 
we have for managing a personal coin collection? What 
could I collect after I have a date set? What’s up with the 
slab grading being so different than EAC grading? 

I can only give you the opinions of one person. New 
members deserve reading the opinions of other members 
also. So, you more experienced guys and gals, please 
send our editor Harry Salyards your brief comments, ad¬ 
ditions, two cents worth, stuff I forgot to mention, com¬ 
plete disagreements, and even whole essays. Basically, 
this is your chance to help our newest members avoid 
getting burned and leaving the hobby, learn more, and 
stay interested in maybe someday buying the coins you 
have collected. 

So, which ones should I spend money on? Well, 
the wealthiest among us who already have everything 
are either done or buying only the finest known ones. 
Those are the eight thousand dollar ones, apiece. Those 
who have their set “about done” are buying items they 
haven’t seen before and upgrading problem coins with 
choice ones. The late date collectors are seeking those 
rare ones with cuds showing, especially on the obverse. 
Most of us are filling empty spots in our sets with the 
best we can afford, or find within a reasonable amount 
of time. 

These old copper coins circulated for decades. They 
were used and abused, but mainly worn down by heavy 
use. By far, most 1793 and 1794 cents show up worn, 
battered or corroded down to an EAC grade of Fair-2. 
Most 1795 through 1801 coppers come in EAC grades 
of AG-3. Most 1802 through 1814 coppers come in 
G-4. 1816s through 1830s usually show up in G-5. 


1831s through 1843s usually grade VG-7 to F-12. Most 
late dates had worn down to VF-20 before large cents 
stopped circulating. 

There is less than one large cent in existence today for 
each living American. Think about that, particularly in 
the context of the billions of modern coins in existence! 
You never get them in your pocket change. They are all 
worth more than one cent. But there are more old cop¬ 
pers that have worn down to the average grade than 
there are collectors for them. A quick look at any date 
of large cent on eBay will show you that there are hun¬ 
dreds of low grade ones with problems available. You 
can fill in a date set in one afternoon by purchasing aver¬ 
age old copper coins. 

That would be a large accomplishment to be proud 
of, but by the time you complete your set you will have 
seen some nicer coins. You will notice that each coin is 
different and that slightly nicer ones cost a bit more. You 
may buy one that looks much better than the others and 
decide to sell a lower grade coin that has lots of prob¬ 
lems. Now you have a problem. It is hard to find some¬ 
one who wants to buy a low grade one (remember more 
available than collectors for them). Dealers must buy at 
lower prices than they sell at to make a living. If you 
try to sell one that is worth $15, you may not get more 
than $5, or even worse, no offer at all. That is the pain 
of being a collector. Of course you know that you can’t 
loose a hundred bucks on a coin for which you paid ten 
dollars. So you will balk at buying more expensive ones. 

Let’s move up the chain from the average condition 
ones to the slightly better ones. That would be VGs in 
the earlier middle dates. A very nice set indeed, and 
there certainly are folks buying choice VG’s from eBay. 
That would be a terrific set which would provide a chal¬ 
lenge and impress many and be great to hand down to 
your heirs. But you may miss out on the meeting of oth¬ 
er members and the financial gains expected. But deal¬ 
ers won’t buy them because they have no customers for 
those grades—still too common to bring in big bucks. 

Another step up would be the grade of Fine for early 
middle dates. All coin show dealers would buy these 
from you, but probably not the big time buyers (EAC 
dealers selling to EAC collectors who are upgrading 
from the ordinary). You will need nicer ones in Very 
Fine (for earlier middle dates) to attract EAC buyers. 
That scale goes up for later dates and down for earlier 
dates. 1798s in EAC grades of G-5 to VG-7 are very col- 
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lectable. Late dates in EF-40 are very eolleetable, not so 
mueh in VF-30. 

What is Choiee and Average? Average is like most, 
several nieks, maybe a rim bump or a serateh. Try to 
wait for ones that have a minimum of problems. What 
do those look like? On eBay piek any date of large eent 
and ehange from best mateh to most expensive + ship¬ 
ping first. You will see the best grade ones. Many will 
still have nieks or other problems. These are available 
beeause the priee is eonsidered high by all who see 
them. Seroll down and you will see that there aren’t 
many high grade ones but loads of bottom grade ones. 
There are not enough Choiee and Above Average eoins 
for all of FAC’s members; we all own one or more prob¬ 
lem eoins. 

So what are the worst problems that old copper coins 
come with which should be avoided? Holes, with the 
lesser the hole attempt the better. Bent large cents still 
cannot be straightened (by my experience) though half 
cents and other thin coins can be straightened. Most old 
coppers come with rough surfaces. They appear sandy, 
gritty, granular, maybe porous. These have corroded and 
will never get any less corroded. Ones with patches of 
green and red are the least popular. 

Perhaps a third of these coins have been improperly 
cleaned. They appear shiny, brassy, bright, maybe rosy. 
Sure, just like the newest pennies in circulation now, the 
best large cents are also bright with original mint color. 
Circulated large cents lost their mint color. You will 
never find original mint color on any large cent worn 
down to VF -20 or lower, rarely a speck of mint color 
on Extremely Fine ones, sometimes some mint color on 
AU coins, even most FAC grade uncirculated ones have 
practically no mint color. Your old coppers should be the 
colors you can find in a couple of rolls of wheat pennies 
from the 1950s. Throw out the oddest five or so. Col¬ 
lect coins with these colors. Maybe lighter tan if there is 
no shine. Avoid coins with scratches. For all problems, 
the less severe, the better. Small soft nicks are expect¬ 
ed. One on each side is still an above average condition 


coin. Wait for coins with smooth surfaces. They should 
be smoother than most Philadelphia minted modern 
coins. They should be as smooth as those 1950s wheat 
pennies you have put aside. Choice ones will be difficult 
to upgrade so you will keep them longer and then find 
a buyer more easily. You’ll need to learn the difference 
between rough and fiowlined or die rusted surfaces. You 
need to know that several dates of cents almost always 
come rough and that holding out can stretch your pur¬ 
suit to a couple of decades or at least a very high grade. 
These dates are 1793 and 94, 1796 draped busts, 99s 
through 1801s, and 1809s. 

So you say there are none of these available? Actu¬ 
ally, they occasionally become available and go to the 
first person who finds them. They don’t sit around on 
the shelf Don’t expect to get more than one or two per 
month. The collectable ones aren’t available at all times. 
Go to a coin show. These dealers have already weeded 
out the worst coins by not purchasing them. Then go to 
an FAC Annual Convention, where every coin in the 
room is collectable. 

The best quality coins you can afford are the ones oth¬ 
ers will be glad to purchase from you. And if you keep 
them long enough, they will go up in value enough to 
make some money for you. The good news is that over 
the years lower grade ones become more collectable. 
Early collectors only wanted XFs. 25 years ago auction 
cataloges rarely included VF middle dates. Buy the best 
around and they will become better than what is gener¬ 
ally available. 

Of course there are exceptions for truly rare ones. I’ll 
discuss those in the next issue of Penny-Wise. 

So this was a discussion about how condition and 
availability affects which coins you newer members 
should pursue. More experienced members, bug Harry 
with your comments, and even throw in your advice in 
advance of next issue’s article answering the question— 
Why do some never sell while others sell easily for huge 
bucks?—a discussion about rarity. Send in your sub¬ 
missions by the first week of March. 


THE INCONSISTENCY OF TPG’S IN GRADING COPPERS 


Mark Cadden 


In 2002 I decided to collect Large Cents. At that time 
you would rarely see a slabbed (Third Party Graded or 
TPG) coin at a copper dealer’s table. Now, the majority 
of the coins at copper dealers’ tables are slabbed. When 
questioned about the reason for the slabs, the response 


is: This is what the collectors want and it is easier to sell 
slabbed coins. Also: The buyer is willing to spend more 
on coins that are Third Party Graded in a holder. 

Personally, I feel this is a big negative when collect¬ 
ing coppers, due to the fact that we do not even utilize 
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the same grading system. We have beeome eomfortable 
with EAC grading. This has also eaused a problem when 
valuing our eoppers. I have notieed, for example, that a 
eopper eoin in a TP “Good” holder is worth more than 
a eopper eoin in a “Fine Details” holder with so-ealled 
environmental damage, even if the EAC grade is high¬ 
er. With this in mind. Buyer Beware! 

Let me tell you the tale of my S-12.1 originally bought 
my S-12 raw. I deeided to send it to one of the major 
prestigious TPG’s. My S-12 had a full elear date and a 
deeent obverse. The reverse was typieal for an S-12. To 
my surprise, the S-12 eame baek Poor-1 detail with en¬ 
vironmental damage. In eomparing my eoin to another 
Poor-1, mine was elearly superior with mueh more de¬ 
tail. I deeided to resubmit the S-12 with a photo of the 
other S-12 that they had graded Poor-1. My S-12 eame 
baek graded Good details with environmental damage. I 
would say this was a realistie upgrade based upon exam¬ 
ining the details of both eoins. 

Reeently I deeided to purehase a higher grade S-12 
and sell my original one. The buyer of my old S-12 


wanted the attribution on the holder so I submitted it for 
attribution and a re-grade. This time the S-12 eame baek 
attributed as an S-13 in a Very Good details holder with 
environmental damage. One of my many problems with 
this is that if the TPG disagreed with the attribution that 
I listed, I think I deserved a eall to diseuss the issue. 

Upon ealling the TPG, the person answering the 
phone was arrogant and stated that ‘what is printed on 
the holder must be eorreet.’ Luekily, thanks to a good 
friend of mine, I was able to get in toueh with a person 
higher up the TPG ehain and the eoin was pulled from 
the mail and attributed eorreetly. Now the buyer of my 
old S-12 has a eorreetly attributed eoin in a Very Good 
details holder. 

Can someone please tell me how a professional grader 
eonfuses a VG eoin with a P-1 eoin? 

In elosing, if the eopper eommunity has beeome so 
dependent on TPG’s when buying and selling eopper, 
shouldn’t we expeet that someone with knowledge and 
experienee will be grading our eoins? What are we truly 
paying for? 


CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 

The following eandidates have applied for membership in EAC sinee the last issue of Penny-Wise. Provided that no 
adverse eomments on any partieular individual are reeeived by the Membership Committee before the April 2018 
issue of P-W, all will be deelared eleeted to full membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee 
is Bim Gander, 12770 NW Steelhead Falls Drive, Terrebonne, OR 97760. 



New Members 


Name 

Citv. State 

Member # 

Cipriano, Harry 

Watertown, CT 

6510 

Jureeka, Luke 

Katy, TX 

6511 

Potter, Seott B. 

Portland, ME 

6512 

Patton, Kevin 

Newburgh, NY 

6513 

Baumgardner, Jaek 

Jefferson Hills, PA 

6514 

Fortin, Albert James 

Solon, ME 

6515 

Tome, Thomas M. 

Raneho Mirage, CA 

6516 

Coppelin, Gary 

Cineinnati, OH 

6517 

Drake, Greg 

Chester, MD 

6518 

Gurga, Lee 

Lineoln, IE 

Rejoining Members 

6519 

Stepler, Sidney 

Chambersburg, PA 

581 

Stebbing, David 

Parkton, MD 

3735 

Jeremiah Burton 

Brigham City, UT 

4703 

Wohn, Paul 

Spanish Fort, AL 

5076 

Struss, Kevin 

Laguna Beaeh, CA 

5775 

Drake, Ron 

Las Vegas, NV 

6336 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


EACers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve lines are free. ADS 
LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY OR AS ELECTRONIC FILES, 
AND PAID IN ADVANCE. A full-page ad is $250. One-half page is $125. Discounts are available for repeat¬ 
ing ads. Ads should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens and books related to the same. Deadline 
for material to appear in the April 2018 issue is March 15, 2018. All ads must include the individual member¬ 
ship number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. Salyards, P.O. 
Box 1691, Hastings, NE 68902 or by email to hpsalyar@tcgcs.com. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Penny-Wise, does not examine any of the material advertised in 
Penny-Wise, nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American Coppers, Inc. assumes no 
responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material described therein) and no party shall have 
recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All transactions arising from or relating to any advertise¬ 
ment in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the parties thereto. 

John D. Wright, EAC #7 1468 Timberlane Drive St. Joseph, MI 49085 

The CENT Book 1816-1839. The standard reference on this series. 

Big, clear pictures, full discussions, easy attribution. 

Lists at $125 plus postage. 

Special to EAC members at $100 postpaid. 

Please email us at theJohn@sbcglobal.net 

Allan Davisson, EAC #3299 PO Box 323 Cold Spring, MN 56320 

(320) 685-3835 info@,davcoin.com Web site: www.davcoin.com 

BRITISH COPPER: Coins, tokens, medals—find them all in our catalogs and on our website. The 18* 
century token series (Americans call them “Conders”) has been an ongoing part of what we offer and all 
of our intemet/always-printed-as-well sale catalogs include appealing pieces from this series. (We are also 
keen buyers of better British tokens.) Our print catalogs are free, buyer’s fees nonexistent. And ever 5 dhing 
we publish is also on our website. 


EARLY COPPER AUCTIONS 

Bob Grellman, EAC #575 P.O. Box 17226 Amelia Island, FL 32035-3138 

407-221-1654 (cell) email: jrgrellman@gmail.com 

Consignments for Auction: I am accepting consignments for all McCawley & Grellman (M&G)/Gold- 
berg auctions. Call for details. 

Late Date Large Cent Book: The Die Varieties of United States Large Cents 1840-1857 is available 
for immediate delivery. Every known die variety and die state is fully described with additional rarity 
information for rare die states. The book is hardbound with 464 pages and over 100 photos. Price is $100 
postpaid. Autographed on request. 

If your mailing address changes, be sure to notify the Treasurer promptly, as the United States 
Postal Service does not forward copies oiPenny-Wise. 
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An Interesting Selection of 18“' Century British Tokens 

Plus some Regal and Colonial Coins and a few Odds and Ends 
Many tokens currently listed on our web site and inventory is updated frequently. 

Please take a look - comments and commentary welcome. 

Always in the market to buy—contact me at your convenience. 

Gary Groll EAC #4814 CTCC—EAC—C4—ANA 

P.O. Box 717, Corvallis, OR 97339 


443.223.0399 * info@garygroll.com * www.garygroll.com 




Charles Davis, EAC #142 

Noyes: United States Large Cents 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 
Noyes: United States Large Cents 


Post Office Box 1 
Sole distributor 

1793-1794 

1795-1797 

1798-1814 (2 volumes) 
1793-1816 (4 volumes) 
1816-1857 (2 volumes) 
1793-1857 (6 volumes) 


Wenham, Mass 01984 


$125.00 + $8.00 shipping 
$100.00 + $8.00 shipping 
$200.00 + $10.00 shipping 
$395.00 + $10.00 shipping 
$225.00 + $10.00 shipping 
$600.00 + $20.00 shipping 


R. Craig Kammerer, E.A.C. #676 P.O. Box 505 Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 

RCraigK@optonline .net 

Send for E-Mail [snail: LSSAE] extensive list of catalogs/books 
E-mail your wants as I have most rare copper [& other series] sales catalogs/books 

Breaking up huge library 


CHARLES A. JEDNORSKI, ESQ., EAC #1673 (410) 908-5658 

8820 Walther Blvd., Unit 2501, Parkville, MD 21234 


cajj at@aol.com 

1. ANA Anthology and History by Bowers, 3 volume hardback set, like new, $95. 

2. The Norweb Collection, volumes I, II and III, deluxe edition with color plates, like new, $275. 

3. The Norweb Collection, An American Legacy by Bowers and Hodder, autographed limited deluxe 
edition, $60. 

4. The Eliasberg Collection, two volumes, deluxe hardback autographed edition, like new. $250. 

5. Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., King of Coins, by Bowers, autographed hardback deluxe edition, $45. 
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Michael S. Shutty, Jr., EAC #2790 


If you want to read something totally different and a bit radical, I think you will enjoy my new book. It 
is a heartfelt exploration of history as told by coins lost in the dirt. The book also explains how copper 
cents decay when confronted with Mother Nature. Finally, I examine the aesthetics of corrosion, bom of 
the conflict between nature and man (wherein nature wins). Check it out & enjoy a great weekend read. 

LOST CENTS, DEAD OWNERS: Appreciating Coins in Decay. 

My book is available from Booksl23.org or from other Internet sellers like Amazon.com. It costs $24.95 
(less than a corroded Draped Bust cent). 

Jan Valentine, EAC #479 (719)591-6721. Call anytime. 

Wanted for Personal Collection 

Howard R. Newcomb Medal—from the California Coin Club January 29, 1929, in gold. 

Dr. George R French Medal—from the Rochester Numismatic Association, 1913, in any metal. 

1968 EAC Medal, in copper. 

Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 1468 Timberlane Drive St.Joseph, MI 49085 

We still have some copies of The CENT Book 1816-1839. 

Ask anybody who has one or has seen one—you want this book. 

We are selling what we have to EAC members at $100 postpaid. 

Please email us at theJohn@sbcglobal.net 

PROVENANCE GALLERY OF 1794 LARGE CENTS 

Order your copy of the reference book featuring the most coveted and prolific date among the early United 
States Large Cents. The book includes an overview of the formation of the US monetary system and the 
first Philadelphia mint, as well as the production of what many consider the ultimate numismatic subject: 
the Cents of 1794. It includes a brief history of large cent collecting and their collectors, descriptions of 
collectible obverse & reverse designs, and colorful photographic plates of each coin featured in the 1794 
Provenance Exhibit at the 2004 EAC Convention in San Diego. Prologue by John W. Adams. $45 post¬ 
paid. 

A1 Boka, EAC #406. 9817 Royal Lamb Drive Las Vegas, NV 89145 

Tel: 702-809-2620 email: eac406@aol.com www.17941argecents.com 

Bill Eckberg, EAC #3395 P.O. Box 222338 West Palm Beach, FL 33422 

WANTED TO BUY 

EAC Member and/or Charter Member medal for my personal collection of EAC exonumia. 
Please contact me at halfcent@mac.com if you have one you’d part with. 
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Craig McDonald, EAC #1540 


Mahogany Coin Cabinets - Handcrafted from solid mahogany. Cabinets are available with either 12, 
15, or 18 trays. Multiple recess sizes up to 2” available. Custom cabinets also available.. .contact me to 
discuss your needs. Cabinets start at $350, with free shipping for C4 and EAC members. For additional 
details, information, images, or to order, visit: www.CabinetsBvCraig.net (note that it’s .nef) . or call 972- 
978-7710, or write: PO Box 1231, Frisco, TX 75034. 

Jim Neiswinter, EAC #1819 302 Fendale St. Franklin Square, N. Y. 11010 

(516)659-2940 J_Neiswinter@hotmail.com 

ABOUT CENTS II 

$50 + $5 shipping 

The original ABOUT CENTS appeared on the front page of the Boston Evening Transcript on March 1, 
1859. It was the first attempt at variety classification of any denomination in this country. ABOUT CENTS 
II is an anthology of eight stories about early copper. 

Wayne Homren editor of the E-Sylum: “This book is as “inside baseball” as it gets in American 
Numismatics.. .1 love it.” 

Len Augsburger author & Project Coordinator for the Newman Numismatie Portal: 

ABOUT CENTS II is a delightful series of essays on any and all things early copper.” 

Fred Iskra, EAC #3124 (320)289-0044 Fiskra@hotmail.com 

46N25 PCGS AU55, (Grellman cert, VF35A^F30 - CC#3), Naftzger provenance $2,000 

49N28 PCGS MS63, (Grellman cert, MS60 - CC#1), Holmes provenance $1,650 
50N27 PCGS MS63, (Grellman cert, AU50 - CC#3), Kopald provenance $1,300 

A SMALL HOARD OF EAC COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS which has been off the market for well 
over a decade will onee again be offered to the general membership on a first-eome, first-served basis! 
Order yours now, as there is no telling how long this limited supply will last! 

We still offer the 2000 Cape Canaveral Convention Commemorative, in copper, plain edge, larger than a 
dollar. This obverse features the obverse of 1794. The reverse has the space shuttle soaring over the state 
of Florida, with the legend EAC 2000 Cape Canaveral Florida April 6-9. Gem brilliant, flawless surfaces. 

The medals are offered at $5.00 each, plus postage. ALL PROCEEDS TO EAC!! 

Please place all medal orders, and/or inquire about available P-W issues: 
bimgander@gmail.com 

Bim Gander, Membership Chair 
12770 NW Steelhead Falls Drive 
Terrebonne, OR 97760 
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Oshtemo, MI 49077 


Tom Webster, EAC #5752 RO. Box 465 

Websl873@gmail.com (269)217-7700 

Wanted for my Personal Collection : 

EAC Convention Hardcover Auction Sale Catalogs. 

1787 Connecticut Copper varieties M. 9-R, M. 15-S, M. 33.2-Z17, M. 33.28-Zll, and M. 44- ZIO. Seek¬ 
ing high condition, well centered, full date, choice examples. 

Also seeking better condition, quality examples of Connecticut copper coins 1785-1788: one coin, a few, 
or a collection for purchase. Please send correspondence to either of my addresses above, email or mail 
box, or call, with detailed listing and price of what you have for sale. All inquiries promptly addressed. 

Ray Rouse, EAC #2675 7568 Regency Lake Drive Boca Raton, FL 33433 

(954) 234-6240 ravrpbfl@ gmail.com 

Wanted for Personal Collection: 

1985 Boston Numismatic Society Medal. 

Copper copies of Massachusetts’s silver coins as made by Edwin Bishop from Thomas Wyatt’s 
counterfeit dies. 


Peter Mosiondz, Jr., EAC#1486 26 Cameron Circle Laurel Springs, NJ 08021-4861 

856-627-6865 choochoopete@,comcast.net Scans emailed upon request Add $5.00 postage 

1802 10 S-235, F-15, R-5. Medium to dark brown. Nice for the grade. A light scrape on the numerator and 

ribbon above are the only marks worthy of note. Early die state before the obverse cud. $595.00 

1803 10 S-258, F-12, R-1. Small date, large fraction. Medium to dark brown with darker olive fields. Quite 

glossy. A beautiful mark Ifee coin. $295.00 

1818 10N-1O, AU-50, R-1 (PCGS). Tinges of mint red accent glossy brown surfaces. Well stmck and well 
preserved. Sharp motifs. $325.00 

1833 10 N-6, EF-40, PQ R-1+. (Old ANACS Holder). Light brown clean surfaces and cheek. $195.00 

Walter Breen’s Complete Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins. HB. DJ protected in Brodart Mylar. 
Inscribed by the author. Like New. $125.00 

The History of United States Coinage: As Illustrated by the Garrett Collection. HB Leatherette. New. $25.00 
America’s Copper Coinage:1783-1857. Richard G. Doty (editor). ANS COAC 1985. HB. New. $25.00 
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Chris Victor-McCawley, EAC #1394 
www.earlvcents.coni 


P.O. Box 6400 
(512) 297-2116 


Austin, TX 78762 
cniccawley@aol.coni 


This is the best group of NC’s we have ever had to offer. Some are finest knowns. Many are CC level. 
Photos and further descriptions will be available at our Frisco Mint website and on eBay. Please feel free 
to call me (405-226-5072), Luke (972-310-9497), or Travis (214-912-6644) to reserve any coin or with 
any questions. 


Date 

Variety 

Grade 

Provenance 

Price 

1794 

NC-1 

NGCG4 

ex-Mervis 

$14,950 

1794 

NC-4 

PCGS FR2 

ex-Heck 

$29,500 

1794 

NC-5 

NGC VG details 

ex-Mervis 

$32,500 

1794 

NC-8 

NGC VF30 

ex-Mervis 

$79,500 

1794 

NC-9 

NGC G6 

ex-Hipps-Mervis 

$19,500 

1794 

NC-11 

PCGS Good details 

ex-Hannigan 

$17,500 

1795 

NC-3 

NGC Fr2 

ex-Mervis 

$ 7,250 

1796 

NC-1 

NGC Fine details 

ex-Whitney-CVM 

$ 4,950 

1796 

NC-3 

PCGS VF details 

ex-Reiver-TDR (EDS) 

$ 7,500 

1796 

NC-6 

Poor/Fair details 

ex-Stack’s 

$ 5,500 

1796 

NC-7 

PCGS Fine details 

ex-Casey Noxon, stemless wreath 

$47,500 

1797 

NC-2 

VGIO 

ex-M & G/G, MDS 

$ 2,750 

1797 

NC-2 

G5 

ex-CVM, EDS 

$ 1,750 

1797 

NC-3 

Fr2 

ex-M & G/G 

$ 1,100 

1797 

NC-3 

NGC G6 

ex-Holmes 

$ 3,500 

1798 

NC-1 

VGIO 

ex-Ralls 

$12,500 

1798 

NC-2 

VG8 

ex-M & G, unique EDS 

$21,500 

1798 

NC-2 

PCGS VGIO 

ex-Reynolds, EDS 

$18,500 

1800 

NC-6 

Fr2 

ex-Stack’s 

$ 650 

1801 

NC-1 

Fine details 

ex-CVM 

$ 2,450 

1801 

NC-2 

AG details 

ex-Clover 

$ 2,250 

1801 

NC-3 

PCGS G6 

ex-Reynolds 

$ 2,200 

1802 

NC-1 

G5 

ex-CVM, EDS 

$ 800 

1802 

NC-2 

PCGS P/Fr details 

ex-Stack’s 

$ 600 

1803 

NC-1 

NGC VGIO 

ex-CVM 

$ 1,850 
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415 West Bluff 


Fresno, CA 93711 
susanjohnp@sbcglobal.net 


John Peters, EAC #1690 

(559) 439-2296 


Half Cents For Sale 

Call me if you want to know Cohen and Breen numbers with die states and R factors. 


Date 

Cohen # 

Breen Die state 

Rarity 

Grade 

price 

1804 

C5 

1 

3 

G 

$90 

1804 

C5 

4 

3 

VF25 

$285 

1804 

C6 

14 

2 

VG 

$125 

1804 

C6 

10 

2 

VG 

$105 

1804 

C6 

12 

2 

VG 

$140 

1804 

C6 

6 

2 

F 

$185 

1804 

C8 

1 

1 

VF 

$265 

1804 

C8 

2 

1 

VF 

$130 

1804 

C8 

7 

1 

F+ 

$145 

1804 

C8 

10 

1 

G + 

$90 

1804 

C8 

4 

1 

VF 

$265 

1804 

C9 

5 

2 

G 

$40 

1804 

CIO 

3 

1 

EF 

$350 

1804 

C12 

3 

2 

VG 

$40 

1806 

C4 

4 

1 

VF+ 

$175 

1805 

C4 

2 

1 

F-VF 

$125 

1806 

Cl 

2 

1 

VG 

$85 

1806 

Cl 

4 

1 

F+ 

$130 

1806 

C4 

1 

1 

G6 

$70 

1809 

C3 

3 

1 

F15 

$115 

1809 

C3 

3 

1 

VF 

$125 

1809 

C3 

3 

1 

EF-AU 

$630 

1809 

C6 

2 

1 

VF 

$175 

1825 

Cl 

1 

3 

VF+ 

$175 

1825 

C2 

4 

1 

F 

$160 

1825 

C2 

3 

1 

F+ 

$175 

1825 

C2 

5 

1 

AU 

$1,400 

1826 

Cl 

4 

1 

EF 

$90 

1826 

Cl 

4 

1 

EF45 

$180 

1826 

Cl 

4 

1 

AU 

$315 

1826 

C2 

2 

3 

VF20 

$155 

1826 

C2 

4 

3 

EF 

$280 

1828 

Cl 

3 

1 

VF 

$90 

1828 

Cl 

1 

1 

VF 

$135 

1828 

Cl 

4 

1 

VF 

$105 

1828 

Cl 

1 

1 

EF 

$240 

1828 

C2 

3 

1 

F 

$160 

1828 

C3 

1 

1 

AU 

$140 

1833 

Cl 

6 

1 

EF+ 

$195 

1833 

Cl 

7 

1 

EF45 

$265 

1833 

Cl 

6 

1 

UNC 

$680 

1833 

Cl 

7 

1 

UNC 

$835 

1834 

Cl 

1 

1 

F 

$95 

1835 

C2 

1 

1 

VF 

$155 

1835 

C2 

3 

1 

EF 

$185 

1835 

C2 

UNLISTED 

1 


$210 

1835 

1837 

C2 

6 

1 

EF45 

AU 

$160 

$260 
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☆ 2017 EAC BOOK OF THE YEAR AWARD ☆ 


UNITED STATES HALF CENTS 

A Comprehensive Analysis and Attribution Guide of United States Half Cents 





Packed with over 238 informative 
pages covering US Half cents 

With this guide anyone will be able to 
attribute the US Half Cents! 

New Half Cent Attribution Guide 

By Michael Demling 

This new guide is paeked with large 
pietures and easy to follow methods 
to attribute Half Cents. 

Large 6”photos of eaeh variety 

Latest Rarity Ratings 

Large die eombo eharts 

Separate reduced size Guide included 

~ ~ O R D E 

R YOURS TOD 

AY! ~ ~ 


Soft bound ~ Spiral bound 8.5 x 11 with reduced size Guide.$54.95 + $3.95 Shipping 

Hard bound ~ 8.5 x 11 with reduced size Guide.$94.95 + $3.95 Shipping 

Leather bound ~ 8.5 x 11 with reduced size Guide.$149.95 + $3.95 Shipping 


Michael Demling ~ 1750 Zion Rd. Suite 106A ~ Northfield, NJ 08225 



Attribution Guide for New Jersey Coppers by Michael Demling EAC #781 
Hard bound~ Reg $94.95 sale $ 65.95; Shipping $3.95 
Special limited edition leather hard bound~ Reg $249.95 sale $195.95 free ship 
Only Hard bound copies available. ~~ mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 

Michael Demling 1750 Zion Rd Suite 106A Northfield, NJ 08225 





Attribution Guide for Massachusetts Coppers by Michael Demling EAC #781 

Large soft bound $54.95; Small soft bound $34.95; Hard bound $94.95; Both large 
& small soft $89.95 Shipping $3.95 on any order. 

mdemling@mdaarchitects.com 

Michael Demling 1750 Zion Rd Suite 106A Northfield, NJ 08225 
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- Which of these coins was the flrst struck in the New 
World? 

- Which of these were the first coins struck in what 
would eventually become the United States? 

- Benjamin Franklin designed which coin? 

' Which is the first American coin to include the 
famous motto, ^e pluribus unum?*^ 


Colonial 

Coin 

Collectors 
Club 

(C4) 




If you are interested in the answers to 
these questions or want to know more 
about the coins on this page or colonial 
era history, check out our website at: 


wwwxoIonialcoins.org 



C^rlyCCntS, corn specializing in Half Cents & Large Cents 


1 love what I do and I take the covenant I make 
with my clients seriously. As opposed to just doing 
transactions, I am interested in forming an ongoing 
collecting relationship with my new clients. Please 
feel invited to contact me." 

— Chris Victor McCawiey 

CHRIS VICTOR MCCAWLEY 


P.O. Box 6400 • Austin, TX 78762 • 512-297-2U6 • cm£aiwley#aoLcom • ebay-friscomint1798 


The McCawieys 

1 j 




Articles and letters published in Penny-Wise and the opinions and viewpoints expressed therein are those of 
the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of Early American Coppers, Inc., the Editor or any other 
official of the club. Penny-Wise reserves the right to edit all submissions for length, clarity and accuracy. 

Copyright of all articles published in Penny-Wise shall belong to Early American Coppers, Inc. Authors sub¬ 
mitting material for publication warrant that the material submitted has not been published before, except 
where the prior publication is cited and written permission has been granted by the copyright holder. At the 
Editor’s discretion, permission may be granted to authors to re-use material published in Penny-Wise. Any 
simultaneous submission to any other numismatic publication should likewise by noted with submission of 
the article, and approved by the Editor. 
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FliATUI^INCi "TI IF (JKF.l^N TRllll COLLF.CTION 

Ki’CHxriY Nor MiV siixv ro cac: 

There is still time to eonsij^n to this falKilous sale. 


1793C-1 
pees AU50 


1794 C-4ij 
PCGS VGIO 


1793 C-2 
PCGSXF40 


1794 C-T A ^ 
NGC MSOBN 


1793 C-3 
PCGS AU55 


1803 C.2 
PCGS VF30 


T795 C-1 
PCGSAUS8+ 


179 !iC- 2 A^ 

PCGSAU53 


1802/ft C-2 
PCGS VF20 


1803 0-1 ^ 

PCGS MSfi3BN 


1804 c-i n 
PCGS MSft3RN 


1805 C-1 
PCGS MSaBN 


1805 C-2 
PCGS FJ2 


1804 C-O 
PCGS MSr>2BN 


1804 C-12 
PCGS MS04BN 


181ft C-1 
PCGS MS64BN 


1811 C-2 
PCGS XF45 


1849 C-1 
PCGS MS64RB 


]809/r.C-5 
PCGS MSf»4BN 


PMr Copper Representatives 

Bob Grellman 407-221-1654 or Cbris McCawley 405-226-5072 
www.goldbergcoiris.coni ■ 800-978-2646 TOLL FREE 
Ira & Larry Goldberg Coins & Collectibles, Inc. • 11400 W. Olympic Blvd., Suite 800 Los Angeles, CA 90064 
310-551-2646 PH • 310-551-2626 FX • www.goldbergcolns.com • f goldbergcoins 


AUCTIONEERS 


o. Bob Grellman & 
* Chris McCawley 


PKi-si-xr 


Tiin Februarv 18 "', 2018 Prf.-Loxcj Bi:ac;ii Al'ction 


AUCTIONEERS 






EARLY AMERICAN COPPER 

— isn't just half cents and large cents 


American Historical Medals \ 

Colonial and Early American Coins 

World Coins That Circulated in Early America 




And some large cents too 


John Kraljevich Americana 

WWW.JKAMERICANA.COM 


PO Box 1939 
Fort Mill, SC 29716 


EAC 3208 since 1989 


jk@jkamericana.com 

443.454.7588 









Stacks Bowers Galleries is pleased to present 

Early American Copper Highlights 


from the Official Auction of the Whitman Coin & Collectibles Expo 
March 21-23,2018 • Baltimore, Maryland 



1795 Liberty Cap Half Cent. C-1. 
Rarity-2. Lettered Edge, With Pole. 
AU-58 (PCGS). 

Ex Miles. 

From the Vanderbilt Collection. 


1857 Braided Hair Half Cent. 
B-2. Rarity-4. 
Proof-65 RB (NGC). 

Ex Pittman. 

From the Vanderbilt Collection. 


1793 Flowing Hair Cent. 
Chain Reverse. S-3. Rarity-3-. 
AMERICA, Without Periods. 

Fine-15 (PCGS). 

From the Lux Family Collection. 


1795 Liberty Cap Cent. 
S-76B. Rarity-1. Plain Edge. 

MS-63 BN (PCGS). CAC. 
From the Vanderbilt Collection. 



1799/8 Draped Bust Cent. 
S-188. Rarity-4. 
VG-10 (PCGS). 


1809 Classic Head Cent. 
S-280. Rarity-2. 

AU-58 (PCGS). CAC. 
From the Vanderbilt Collection. 


1813 Classic Head Cent. 

S-292. Rarity-2. 

MS-64 BN (PCGS). CAC. 

Ex Clarke. 

From the Vanderbilt Collection. 


1817 Matron Head Cent. 
N-16. Rarity-1.15 Stars. 
MS-64 RB (PCGS). CAC. 
Ex Naftzger-Twin Leaf 




1821 Matron Head Cent. 
N-1. Rarity-1. 
MS-63 BN (PCGS). 

Ex Norweb. 


1823 Matron Head Cent. 
N-2. Rarity-2. 
AU-58 (PCGS). CAC. 
Ex Eliasberg-Twin Leaf. 


1826/5 Matron Head Cent. 
N-8. Rarity-2. 
MS-63 BN (PCGS). 


1856 Braided Hair Cent. 
N-5. Rarity-5. Slanting 5. 
Proof-64 RB (PCGS). 
From the Vanderbilt Collection. 


Contact Us Today for More Information! 

West Coast 800.458.4646 • East Coast 800.566.2580 • Info@StacksBowers.com 

800.458.4646 West Coast Office • 800.566.2580 East Coast Office 
1231 E. Dyer Road, Suite 100, Santa Ana, CA 92705 • 949.253.0916 
Info@StacksBowers.com • StacksBowers.com 
California • New York • New Llampshire • Llong Kong • Paris 

SBG PW Mar 20 i 8 HLs 181227 America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 





UPCOMING AUCTIONS & 
CONSIGNMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Auction 

Location 

Date 

Deadline 

Long Beach Expo 

U.S. Coins 

Long Beach 

Feb. 21-26 

CLOSED 

Chicago Coin Expo 

World & Ancient Coins 

Chicago 

Apr. 20-24 

Feb. 16 

Central States 

U.S. Coins 

Chicago 

Apr. 25-30 

Mar. 12 

U.S. & World Currency 



Mar. 5 

Long Beach Expo 

U.S. Coins 

Long Beach 

Jun. 13-15 

Apr. 30 

Hong Kong International 
World Coins 

Hong Kong 

Jun. 27-29 

Apr. 30 

World Currency 



May 7 

Summer FUN 

Orlando 

Jul. 12-16 

May 29 

ANA World’s Fair of Money 
U.S. Coins 

Philadelphia 

Aug. 14-20 

Jul. 2 

U.S. Currency 



Jun. 25 

World & Ancient Coins 



Jun. 15 

Long Beach Expo 

U.S. Coins 

Long Beach 

Sep. 5-11 

Jul. 23 

World & Ancient Coins 



Jul. 6 

U.S. & World Currency 



Jul. 16 

DALLAS 1 NEW YORK 1 BEVERLY HILLS 1 SAN FRANCISCO 1 CHICAGO 1 

LONDON 1 PARIS 1 GENEVA 1 AMSTERDAM 

PALM BEACH 

1 HONGKONG 

HERITA 

Always Accepting Quality Consignments in 40 Categories 

A U C T 1 C 


Immediate Cash Advances Available 
1 Million+ Online Bidder-Members 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
NUMISMATIC AUCTIONEER 


Paul R. Minshull #16591. BP 20%; see HA.com. 48228 











Friscom I NT 1793 



Your #1 choice in the finest quality and widest 
selection of Early American Colonials, Half 
Cents, and Large Cents on Ebay. Over 2000 early 
coppers listed with both raw and top tier 3rd party 
graded coins available, new inventory added daily. 
Weekly, no reserve, $ .99 cent auctions. Flexible and 
committed to building the collection YOU want, 
new or experienced numismatists alike. Contact us 
through Ebay, E-mail, or call us directly and we’ll 
help find what you’re looking for. 


Lucas Baldridge and 
Travis Hollon, Proprietors 

C# 972-310-9497 
214-912-6644 

lbaldrigecvm@live.com 
travis. ho llon@hotmail. com 




Colonial Coins 


Half Cents 
1793-1857 


Large Cents 
(1793-1796) 


Large Cents 
(1796-1814) 


Matron Head Large 
Cents (1816-1839) 


Coronet Head Large 
Cents (1840-1857) 


512-297-2116 or 405-226-5072 (cell) 
cmccawley@aol.com ebay-friscomintl 793 


Visit our website at 

www.earlycents.com 


Chris Victor-McCawley 
RO. Box 6400, Austin, TX 78762 


The definitive work on the 
True Political Hard Times 
Tokens (142 pages). 

Fully illustrated in color. 

Retail $90 
Special $65 
Postage Paid 


PNG 


fcj ii iL ' 7 

Professional Numismatists Guild 


Chris McCawley 
& Lucas Baldridge 

Member 

Early American Coppers 
(EAC) 


Hi, I'm Lucas Baldridge and have recently started 
working full time with my uncle "The Numismatic 
Godfather" aka Chris McCawley. You can like our 
Facebook page under Early Cents and stay up to date 
on our latest show schedule. You can also view our 
frequently updated new purchases on our website at 
earlycents.com. I am excited to be here learning and 
working towards our future numismatic endeavors. 


Specialist in 
Early American Copper 
Colonials 

Half Cents • Large Cents 









1793 finest known. 

^x-Pierre LeGras (Paris) - Ed Frossard 5/1882:627, $181 - William Cottier - S.H. & H. Chapman 
6/1885:65 $90 - Thomas Cleaney - Chapman 12/1890:1800, $200 - Peter Mougey - William Woodin - 
Thomas Elder Sale 9/1910, $340 - Clarence S. Bement - Chapman Sale 5/1916:291, $720 - Col. James 
Ellsworth, 1923 - Wayte Raymond - William Atwater - Mehl 6/1946:14 $2,000 - Louis Eliasberg - Bow¬ 
ers & Merena 5/1996:490, $319,000 - High Desert Collection. Image courtesy ofPCGS CoinFacts. 







